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The docuaent is the teraiiial report of an 
Agricultural Banageaent and Training Project. Chapter I, The Project 
Bationale and Setting, explains that the project focuses cn snail 
faraers in less developed countries, specifically Costa Bica« It vas 
assuaed, however, that the systea of analysis developed would ba^e 
general application to the study of public institutions serving 
agriculture. Chapter II, Data Gathered by the Bodules of Inquirer 
includes a general view of the agricultural task environaent, 
covering the snail fara setting, the agricultural agent, the regional 
organization, and the orientation and knowledge level of national 
adainistrative leaders. An Evaluation of the Modular Research 
Approach (Chapter III) atteapts to set forth scae of the probleas the 
research teaa encountered, especially the political issues that were 
the consequences of particular interests of the other organizations 
involved in this project. For Chapter IV, Suggestions for 
Facilitating Institutional Change, the study teaa accepted the 
preaise that public institutions, a doainant force in agricultural 
developnent projects, should have saall faraers share in the 
developaent process so that their needs can be wore effectively net. 
Covering the oanageaent workshop, change agent training, and snail 
faraer organizations, the chapter concludes that new institutions or 
aajor revisions of old ones will be required to neet the expanding 
needs of the saall faraer. The Appendix, Hanageaent Training for 
Bural Sector Change, explains organizational change strategies and 
the organizational process. (KB) 
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Chapter I 
THE PROJECT RATIONALE AND SEHING 

Introduction 

The purposes of this chapter are first to present a 
general rationale for trying to help public Institutions 
In their efforts to aid small farmers, then to lay out a 
series of modules useful for thinking about and gathering 
Information about an organization, and finally to present 
the results of the application of one of these modules-- 
that having to do with 1n9)act of the organization's pro- 
grams on farmer clientele— for what It discovered about 
some specific projects In Costa Rica. 

The Small Farmer 

In this decade of the seventies, the small farmer 
of the world is being talked about; not with enthusiasm 
but as a subject requiring attention. In the lesser de- 
veloped countries (LOCs) of the world, his sheer weight 
of numbers argues for this attention. He represents 
over half to three- fourths of the active labor force In 
most of the LDCs. Yet his productivity is so low that he 
serves as a drag on the nation's economy. 

Part of the explanation for the LDCs delay in deal- 
ing with their small fanners' problems was the sheer 
pressure of keeping their nations politically and econo- 
mically afloat in the rapid changes of this time. There 
were more insistent problems demanding the time of the 
thin ranks of trained personnel. Partially the delay was 
based on the premise that improvements in the industrial. 



Mmif«ctur1ng ind distribution stctors would ibtorb tiM 
surplus agricultural huMn resourcot provide the noedtd 
Inputs to ttM smII farMr «nd» through his laprovod tf* 
ficlency, solve his and the nation's need for Increased 
ajounts of agricultural products. The expected process 
was so logical that few resources were devoted to finding 
out If the process was working as expected, and If not, 
why not. 

It became apparent to those studying the probleis of 
the snail famer of the LDCs that neither private busi- 
nesses nor public institutions were providing that li^Hit 
mix that would help him break out of his mid of subsis- 
tence agriculture. He was struggling with poor seeds and 
lack of fertlllzerst pesticides, herbicides, all-weather 
roads, transportation facilities and adequate markets. 
But these fanners have another handicap. Many have not 
moved sufficiently from traditional patterns of production 
to even grapple with problems of new technology. They are 
enmeshed in medusan colls of ignorarce and traditionalism. 

It Is now generally agreed that the major efforts for 
providing the Input mix of services to make the small farm- 
er productive must come from public organizations and In- 
stitutions In the LDCs. Little attention has been paid to 
upgrading the management of public Institutions attempting 
to do development work In rural areas of the world. Yet 
It seems the actions of these agencies are crucial to 
rural change and development. Recognition of this lack 
led to the project now being reported on. A multldlsci- | 
pi 1 nary team with a variety of overseas experience and a 
broad grouping of Interests in management research, de- 
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vfloiptnt ifid tr«ln1n9, mi put togttlitr to ttt utttt 
covid bt dont. 

Tht ilttirt Mtt to dtvAlop w«ys of Morfcing irltli host 
MtlOfiiU to htip thM upgratft thtir Mnigntnt skills ifld 
abllUlfs, «nd to litip thM btcon ulf-sufflcltut In 
9ithtr1fi9 uttful diU ibtiut thtaitlvts «fid thtfr dtvtlop- 
Mflt prograM and In taking stops to corroct probltns 
that Bight bacoat appartnt; all with tht and goal of btt- 
ttr serving tht smII faratr. 

This rtport trill dtUll a aodtl of hOM "outsldtrs" 
can htip public Institutions btcoat wrt tfftctlvt In 
stnring tht tcono«1c devtlopntnt nttds of tht SMil fanK 
tr. Rtsults of a partial ttst of this aodtl In Costa 
Rica win also bt rtporttd. 

First Ht sought to dtvtlop a svstw of analysis for 
those public Institutions having agricultural dtvtlopntnt 
rtsponslbllltlts. Tht ain was to dtvtlop a practical sys- 
tei of analysis that would aid adilnlstrators In tht p1an> 
ning, dtsign and InpltMtntatlon of rural dtvtlopatnt ac- 
tlvltlts, tsptclally thost dirtcted to the snail famtrs. 
Wt worktd for a methodology that tvtntually wt thought 
and hoped could be used by In-country specialists with a 
minimal dependence on outside consultants. The analytical 
procedure sought to help the administrator: 

1. understand his organization In a systematic 
way: Its existing organizational characteris- 
tics and operating procedures; 

2. define the various clients of his Institution 
Including the small fanner client as to their 
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uplritlOM, fMOurcti iad Mtdi; tad 
3. rtco9Al2t any 9ipt bttMttfi tiw ntadt of hit mil 
f«ni cIlMttU ifid tiM optntlOMl procttstt ustd 
by Ms Imtltvtloti to Mtt tliOM noodt. 

Tlio ASMNd purpoft of this Mif tualMtlon by an 
Institution nould bt to: gatlitr InfofMtlon iHth tlilcli to 
sptcify My probiMB to bt tnoounttrtd In rvnl dtvtlop- 
■Mt proitcts* 9a1n Infofwtlon ustful fOr attacking tbt 
probiM and got bistlint data for control and tvaluatlon 
of tilt projtct. 

Tht projtct dirtcttd Its atttntloo to tbt Mnagtuitnt 
asptcts of public Institution vtry tarly In Its work. It 
rtcognlztd that tht rtstarch could point out tht Min prob- 
Itas and tvtn givt som cluts to thtir rtsolutlon, but un- 
Itss MnagtMnt btlltvtd tht data and ms willing to Invtst 
tht tiM and takt tht risks of lipltMntatlon and changt, 
nothing would htpptn. 

With this btlltf that host mtlonals In tht long run 
mst bt tht onts Mho Mkt dtclslons to changt If changt 
Is to bt at all ptrMmnt and tffMtlvt, tht projMt ttia 
winttd to dtvtlop a "colltagut" attltudt and ataosphtrt 
bttwttn host mtlonals and tht "outsldt" projtct ttan. 
Tht ttM saw thtir rolt basically as consultants with spt- 
clal skills and tools In analyzing an organization, ac- 
tion rtstirch, consultation and training. Thtst skills 
and abllltlts art ustful to an organization Inttrtsttd 
In changt and dtvtlopHnt and In doing a bttttr job strv- 
Ing SMil faratrs as will as othtr clltnttlt. 

Tht ust of such sMIls and abllltlts would nttd to 
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be worked out with any host organization or organizations 
entering Into a cooperative relation with the project team« 
Thus the exact patterns of consulting, action research and 
training would be worked out jointly In each specific sit- 
uatlon. 

The research team eventually was Involved with three 
major objectives: 1) developing a methodology of Insti- 
tutional analysis, 2) finding an approach that would allow 
entry into sensitive Institutions In a manner that would 
generate trust between administrators and consultants for 
longer-run remedial efforts, and 3) accepting the chal- 
lenge that the ultimate clientele of all this effort 
should be the small and medium sized farmer. 

The first and third objectives were specified early 
1n the research. The need for entry and being legiti- 
mized became a major concern to the team as the project 
developed since the success of this whole effort depended 
on entry. 

The reasons arc legion for the difficulties of pro- 
jects for small fanners. Small farmers are politically 
underrepresented In the developing nations. Joel Bern- 
stein, Director of the Technical Assistance Bureau of 
AID, adds that 1f the small farmer lacks political power, 
he also has lacked and still lacks the public Institu- 
tions needed to crack the circle of poverty and make the 
quantum jump from subsistence to commercial farmer sta- 
tus. Gene EUis^ In his provocative paper on reaching 



Ellis, Gene, "Agricultural Development Strategy in 
Ethiopia: On Reaching the Peasant Sector," p. 9. 
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the peasant sector In Ethiopia says« "It [governnient ef- 
fort] reaches the peasant sector, only to destroy 1t. 
There Is no way for government to reach the peasant sector. 
The efforts to date have been largely In vain." 

Neither Ellis nor Bernstein nor others say the job of 
reaching the small fanner with effective development pro- 
jects Is Impossible. It Is more a recognition of the past 
failures and tremendous difficulties encountered in Imple- 
menting development projects focused on him. The small 
farmer 1s politically weak, leader less, has limited human 
and physical resources and Is spatially separated and at 
the mercies of pests, diseases and weather. 

Much has been written about the dual sector econo- 
mies, with agriculture usually depicted as the tradition- 
al sector and the urban areas as modern.^ But such high- 
ly aggregated models oversimplify the the agricultural 
sector, overlooking the dual nature of the agricultural 
sector itself. In many, if not most of the less developed 
countries, large* highly mechanized farms coexist with a 
much larger number of small farms employing primitive 
technologies. The public sector institutions which have 
evolved in these countries have tended to serve the rural 
elite on the large farms to the exclusion of the more 
numerous smaller farmers. 

Now some recognition is being given to the need for 
the entire agricultural sector to modernize if short- 
lived growth is to give way to sustained national devel- 



Ruttan, Vernon W., Growth Stage Theories, Dual 
Economy Models and Agricultural Development Policy , Uni- 
versity of Guelph, Department of Agricultural Economics, 
Nn, AE 1968/2, 1968. 
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opment. This discovery of the small farmer and the lack 
of institutional services of which he can avail himself 
has raised serious doubts about past agricultural develop 
ment strategies and the lopsided growth that has resulted 
in the agricultural sector. 

From the point of view of the small farmer, what al- 
ternatives exist? He can migrate to urban centers, there 
by contributing to the burgeoning slums around urban 
centers. A less traumatic choice is to remain in a sub- 
sistence state, eeking out an existence as either a small 
farmer or a landless laborer. The most difficult, and 
almost impossible alternative under most institutional 
systems in the LDCs is to jump from subsistence to com- 
mercial farmer status. 

The project team noted these difficulties as it con- 
tinued assessing the problems of reaching the small farm- 
er clientele in the low income countries. Case studies 
from private and public development agencies were studied 
Research reports were combed. "Success" stories from 
given countries were analyzed. The personal experience 
of the team was added in. The evidence accumulated is 
very convincing that the institutional deck is stacked 
against the small farmer. Public sector institutions 
have little if anything to offer the small farmer under 
their present organization and operating procedures. Edu 
cational programs are for the literate. Credit is gener- 
ally limited to those with clear title to the land. 
Technology requires purchased inputs. And so it goes. 

But no longer can the assumption be made that the 
small farmer can be left behind and forgotten. If inte- 



grated national development is to occur, the effective de- 
mand of the small farmer for industrial products is needed. 
If rapidly growing populations are to be fed adequately, 
the small farmer becomes a valuable resource. Political 
development and accompanying economic stability require 
participation by the tens of thousands of small farmers. 

The team members were fully aware that if the small 
farmers were to improve their financial status, certain con- 
ditions were necessary J There would need to be access to 
resources in general and the services of public sector insti 
tutions in particular. Knowledge about improved production 
and marketing practices must be available. Credit must be 
accessible. Inputs such as improved seeds and fertilizers 
need to be present for purchase. Price data must be freely 
exchanged. Equitable tenure arrangements are required. 

The list is a long one Indeed. Perhaps the most impor- 
tant of all is access to the political process as a means 
of obtaining and maintaining these institutional services. 
A nationally functioning public sector will respond to ef- 
fective demands. Small farmers must gain access in an or- 
ganized manner for their demans to be effective. 

The Research Approach 

The resea^^ch approach developed by the project team 
evolved from seminars, workshops and discussions and was 
then modified to meet a limited field research budget and 
bureaucratic clearances, A modular approach was created. 



'Shwedel, S. Kenneth, Utility, Probability and the 
Adoption of Agricultural Innovations . Unpublished Master's 
Paper, Michigan State University, 1973. 
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by the core group, which incorporated the premises and in- 
sights of disciplines that were relevant to the studies 
of agricultural institutions. 

Within the modular approach, the team chose six points 
of reference for their research. These target areas are 
modules or subsystems of the total model. The modules are 
not mutually exclusive. They probe the institution at var- 
ious levels of operation with different tools of analysis 
seeking insights into the operation and structure of the 
system and its resulting performance. 

The six modules are: 

1 . Systemic linkages among national institutions 
This module helped specify those national insti- 
tutions having agricultural development responsi- 
bilities. The module gave us information as to 
how important one institution viewed another as 
being in carrying out its development responsi- 
bilities. 

2. Intra-institutional status-role study 

This module sought information on happenings 
within the life of an institution. What are the 
formal and informal relationships? What insti- 
tutional doctrines do they adhere to, what are 
the work objectives and who sets them? We wanted 
to know what subordinates thought of their bosses 
in terms of being innovative, committed to their 
jobs, etc. Did the organizational personnel know 
about the small farm projects and what did they 
think their organization was doing about them? 

-9- 
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3. Institutional interfaces 

An institution lives in an environment of change 
and stress. Other institutions are seeking to 
enlarge their responsibilities, personnel, budget 
and authority. often at the expense of existing 
institutions. This module sought information on 
these institutional struggles and boundary dis- 
putes especially as they concerned new programs 
such as small farmer development projects. 

4. Farmer clientele 

One very effective way of testing an institution's 
ability to implement a small farm program is to 
measure the impact of that program at the farm 
level. This module did such measuring and' the 
results are a major input into this paper. 

5. Leadership characteristics of institutions 
Few deny the critical element, of leadership in 
institutions but the research team was not given 
clearance to carry out this part of its study. A 
future study is planned to begin to test this 
module. 

6. Communication flows within institutions and to 
clientele 

This module sought infom^^ation on channels of 
information within institutions and where block- 
ages seem to occur. We wanted to know the content 
of the communication, how often it took place and 
between whom. We wanted to know what communica- 
tions took place within the various institutions 
on the small farm projects and what information 
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got back to the institutions from the farmer and 
the agent directly serving him. 

Initial Module Testing in Costa Rica— The Farmer Clientele 
Module 

While the modular approach was originally conceived 
to produce a disjunctive "case study" of a single agricul- 
tural institution, it proved adaptable to the multiinsti- 
tutional study into which the project evolved in Costa 
Rica, 

Costa Rica became the social laboratory for our re- 
search effort and the focus of the study was two develop- 
ment projects for small farmers administered chiefly by 
the Ministry of Agriculture. The team used the Corn-Rice 
project of Cartagena and the Corn project of San Carlos 
as the tracing mechanism to determine the effectiveness 
of certain agricultural institutions in carrying out small 
farm development projects. The two projects were only one 
part of the much larger AID loan program discussed in 
Chapter Two of this report. 

One of the major objectives of the AID agricultural 
loan was to improve the small farmers' economic conditions. 
If the loan was to improve these conditions, the best 
place to verify that performance was at the farm level. 
The farm level research module was designed to test the 
performance of agricultural institutions in implementing 
such agricultural development programs . It should be 
remembered here that the so-called agricultural sector 
loan was composed of a number of small, not necessarily 
related, projects. The research effort at the farm level 
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was directed to the two projects upon recormendation of the 
respective regional directors because these projects were 
in operation when our field research began. A project was 
chosen in each of the two regions to reflect climatic dif- 
ferences and a reported difference in the management style 
of the regional directors. 

Agricultural Project of Cartagena ^ 

Location : This project was initiated April 13, 1971 
in Cartagena de Santa Cruz, under the direction of the 
Agricultural Extension Office in Santa Cruz. The object 
of the project was to organize the small- and medium-size 
farmers into an association to facilitate the introduction 
of certain changes which would permit them to increase 
their yields of corn and rice, thereby raising their stan- 
dard of living. 

Objective : 1. Establishment of the Agricultural Aid 
Committee (Comite Agricola Auxilair) and Associa- 
tion of Producers {Asociacion de Productores). 

2. Obtain credit. 

3. Establish an agricultural input warehouse. 

4. Establish the buying agency of the National Pro- 
duction Council (CNP). 

Goals : 1. Construct a building to store agricul- 
tural supplies. 



'Plan II, for the second term of 1971, DOC-CAN-45- 
Rev. 2; August 11, 1971, pp. 27-28. 
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2. Have the national banking system establish loan 
limits which are relevant to technical agricul- 
ture. 

Long- Run Goals : 1. Create an Agricultural Coopera- 
tive. 

2. Establish an installation for drying and storing 
grain. 

Present State of Project (as of 1971) : 1. A neigh- 
borhood level committee has been established and 
an agricultural organizer is now in the zone. 

2. In 1971, 551 manzanas^ of rice (959 acres) and 

390 manzanas of corn (679 acres) were financed, 

the expected yields were 46 quintales per manzana 

2 

and 35 quintales per manzana respectively; the 
number of farmers involved is 187. 

3. The warehouse for agricultural inputs has been 
established. As a result, the price of fertili- 
zer and other inputs has been substantially re- 
duced. 

4. Technical assistance has been extended through 
courses, audio-visual aids and farm visits. 



One manzana =1.74 acres. 

2 

One quintale ' 100 pounds, so expected yields were 
2586 pounds per acre of rice and 37.6 bushels of corn per 
acre. 
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Corn Cultivation Project 



Location ; The Regional Agricultural Center of San 
Carlos has selected an area around the villages of El 
Tangue and Los Angeles as the most appropriate to carry 
out the project using modern methods of corn production. 
The topography and soils are appropriate to carry out the 
project. 

Objectives : 1. Increase the production of corn with 
the intention of more nearly supplying the na- 
tional demand for this grain. 

2. Elevate the standard of living of the farmers of 
this zone through agricultural activities. 

3. Introduce changes in the traditional methods of 
cultivation in order to achieve an increase in 
output per land area. 

Goals : 1. Farm an area of 600 manzanas of corn by 
the second half of 1971 with a production of 64 
quintales per manzana. 

2, Increase output per manzana by 24 to 40 quintales. 

3. The project expects participation of 66 small 
farmers with an average area of 20 to 30 manzanas. 

Present State of Project (1971) : The project is in 
its organizational period. Nevertheless, the Center has 
conducted tests with the local variety "Maicena-Tusa Mora- 
da" which has proved better than other hybrids and local 



'Plan II, for the second term of 1971, DOC-CAN-45- 
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varieties. Also, fertilizer tests have been conducted. 
At present the participants are being selected and contacts 
are being made to receive credit. 

The National Environment 

The purpose of the AID agricultural loan to Costa 
Rica was to provide a better life for the small farmer. 
This would be accomplished through increased production, 
an improved marketing system, the provision of credit and 
other inputs needed to help the small farmer gain some 
control over the physical and economic bottlenecks that 
had so long blocked his progress. The announcements by 
public figures and the objectives set forth in the capital 
assistance paper of AID left no doubt that the small farm- 
er could expect more attention and resources. 

Actually the country of Costa Rica has many advan- 
tages not present in many of the countries seeking to 
change their traditional agricultural sectors. It has a 
high literacy rate, a concerned government, unexploited 
land resources and a developing infrastructure. Conse- 
quently, there were high expectations that this loan plus 
additional committed funds of the Costa Rican government 
would make large changes in the lives of the Costa Rican 
farmer. 

The farm-level questionnaire was designed to test a 
number of variables considered important in the adminis- 
tration of rural development programs. It was expected 
that some of these premises would be better predictors of 
the likely success of development projects, and so future 
research would focus on these more definitive predictors. 

Er|c -15- 



The farm questionnaire gathered data on the farm fami- 
ly characteristics such as number of children, age of mem- 
bers of family, how long they had lived in the region, etc. 
The object was to gain a better understanding of the farm 
clientele involved in the projects. A limited amount of 
information was gathered on the infrastructure of the com- 
munities in which they lived. These data included access 
to all-weather roads, schools, running water, electricity 
and communication systems. 

The questionnaire was designed to record the impact 
of the AID loan projects at the farm level on the farmer's 
income, his use of new technology, his organizational pat- 
terns, attitudes toward governmental institutions, com- 
munication patterns and his participation in the project 
decisions. The questionnaire gathered information on how 
adaptable the program was to local conditions and how in- 
novative the institutions were to meeting this new clien-. 
tele's needs. The questionnaire probed the farmer as to 
the objectives of the project, who asked his opinion, to 
whom did he register his complaints. 

It was hypothesized that the political articulation 
of the farmers would be important for continued govern- 
mental efforts in small farm projects. It was also a 
premise that strong political and administrative commit- 
ments would be needed to add to the possibilities of suc- 
cessful small farm programs. One of the elements of the 
AID loan was a partial decentralization of the Ministry 
of Agriculture (MAG) to regional offices. The farm-level 
questionnaire revealed some information on this decentrali- 
zation effort. 
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The questionnaire tested the farmer's attitudes that 
could be used as a measure of his potential for change. 
Such a measure would be helpful in deciding how quickly 
farmers might adopt new programs. 

Public institutions assuming developmental roles as 
contrasted to their traditional management functions must 
make major changes in their operations to be effective. 
This research studied Costa Rican institutions, largely 
MAG, to note their attitudes and performance toward small 
farm projects. It probed their communication flows, know- 
ledge of projects and their personnel linkages at the farm 
level . 

The following is a brief review of information taken 
from the farm questionnaire. The data presented are se- 
lective in seeking to test the effectiveness of institu- 
tions in administering agricultural development projects. 

The main objectives of the AID loan and the political 
elaborations of the objectives were briefly four: 

1. increase farmers' income through increased pro- 
duction of needed grains and other agricultural 
products; 

2. secure farmers' participation in decisions af- 
fecting them; 

3. employment generation in rural areas; 

4. lessened income disparities. 

What Did We Find? 

We found that drought conditions in Cartagena and 
less rain than normal in La Fortuna caused both first-year 
crops to be economic failures. Diseases, insects, lack 
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of knowledge of soils and fertilizers, Ute clearing of 
brush from fields and late plantings all had a contributing 
effect. There were no new seed varieties available and 
the traditional varieties had a limited response to addi- 
tional fertilizer Inputs. 

The loan foresaw that there might be losses Incurred 
by fanners undertaking this new technology and provisions 
were made for an Income supplement. However, a year after 
the projects were started the agents In the field were not 
as yet Informed about this provision. 

The two crop years covered by the study gave too 
short a time span on which to evaluate whether production 
for the individual fanner and the nation could be Increased 
by such projects. The fact that only eleven of the first 
year's 48 participants in the Corn project at La Fortune 
signed up for the second year Indicated the seriousness 
of the problem. The project was dropped after the second 
year. The comments of the fanners leaving the project 
Indicate that HAG lost considerable credibility In that 
area. 

Our data would suggest that many of the farmers were 
worse off economically after participating in the project. 
However, the land that was cleared in La Fortuna will be 
available for future crops and the new technolugies adop- 
ted for the project were not being completely dropped, 
only partial reversion to previous levels occurred.^ 

The objectives of increased farmer incomes, in- 
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creased production and the lessening of Income disparities 
were not achieved by these two projects during the two 
years studied. 

How did the objectives of farmers participating in 
decisions affecting them come out? The fanner was little 
Involved as to his opinions and evaluation. In La Fortuna 
he was well Informed on the project goals and objectives 
but few asked his opinion. In Cartagena, only a few knew 
they were even in the project, so even a minimal communi- 
cation did not take place. 

The small farmer of Costa Rica is poorly organized, 
weakly led and lacking political clout. He is generally 
passive and neither expects much from his government nor 
does he receive much. Our research in two regions of 
Costa Rica on two agricultural projects verified most of 
these general observations about the Costa Rican fanner. 
In spite of the reported effort In Cartagena to organize 
the farmers, the data gathered there showed an almost 
total lack of knowledge of and participation in such or- 
ganizations. Few of the farmers had ever been asked their 
opinions about the way the projects should be organized 
and none had been asked for suggestions and criticisms 
of the projects after they were initiated. MAG officials 
and the farmers were accustomed to the top-down approach. 

The fourth objective was employment generation In 
the rural areas. The almost complete mechanization of 
the Corn project of La Fortuna resulted In a lessening of 
farm labor used for this enterprise. However, these farm- 
ers have other enterprises and the data are not adequate 
to indicate the effect on total labor utilization In this 
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area. In Cartagena the increase of loans allowed some 
laborers to rent land and thus move out of the precarious 
agricultural labor class into the precarious land rentor 
status. Our field workers reported an increase in the 
total land in cultivation and some increase in labor uti- 
lized in the Cartagena area through conversations with 
farmers and merchants. The questionnaire didn't include 
these questions. 

Our research gave us ither insights concerning the 
Costa Rican small farmer. He is generally receptive to 
government efforts in spite of known past failures. He 
does not blame the government for things outside the 
government's control but 1s intelligent enough to place 
the blame when government requirements lead to failure. 
He has criticized the government agencies for poorly 
trained agents and agents that show off their "knowledge;" 
those who talk and do not listen. He complains, but not 
loudly, that no one asks his opinion on the project. When 
he complains, nothing happens. He is critical of an or- 
ganization that requires his rigid adherence to the pro- 
ject rules yet itself failed in getting land cleared on 
time, provide improved seeds, test their recommended fer- 
tilizer application or develop market outlets. 

He has some knowledge of the regional organization 
that was set up to make such small farmer projects more 
responsive to the small farmer's needs. Some of his 
neighbors sit on these regioriul boards, but he knows lit- 
tle of what goes on or why "things" have not changed. 

The research Indicated the small farmer was more 
willing to change than many of the administrators 
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in the public institutions serving him. He has long used 
credit to finance his needs and when new credit was to be 
coupled with other technological inputs, he agreed. He 
adopted fertilizers, herbicides and new seeds in both re- 
gions. In La Fortuna he signed for mechanical land clear- 
ing, corn planting, cultivation and even corn harvesting 
by mechanical means in addition to the use of better seeds, 
fertilizers and herbicides. When most of the farmers 
dropped out of the La Fortuna project the second year, they 
didn't completely revert to their former level of technol- 
ogy. Most still plowed their land but fewer used fertili- 
zers and herbicides (or used less amounts). There were 
fewer farmers using machinery for cultivation and harvest- 
ing. 

Some farmers voiced their concern as to how long 
these projects would last. The farmers spoke of projects 
on cotton and beans that were dropped after a year or two. 
Only the cotton gins remain along the road side, and such 
projects are remembered with bitterness or apathy by those 
involved. They know that new projects are already being 
talked about, that the technician and the agent are direct- 
ing most of their attentions to this new effort. 

As we reflect about some of the information gained 
from the clientele's responses and note the negativism, 
the client's lack of information about the project, his 
apathy and lack of sensing of how to get the institutions 
to meet his needs, we need to make some premises concern- 
ing what went wrong. The AID loan objectives were given 
earlier but this statement taken from the Capital 
Assistance paper is worth repeating. 
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"The keystone of the strategy of the Agricultural 
Sector program is the education of the small farmer ; edu- 
cation in modern production practices, education in the 
value and techniques of organization. Without such educa- 
tion, the credit, storage facilities and markets will be 
of little use. With such education, the credit, storage 
facilities and markets become important links in a chain 
which can lift the small farmer out of poverty. But, the 
first and indispensable link is education."^ 

Let's follow the above analogy. The keystone is the 
central topmost stone of an arch which supports or holds 
together the others. Education is the keystone according 
to this AID report--education in modern production prac- 
tices and education in the value and techniques of organi- 
zation. Education is understanding the relationships. or 
principles upon which decisions may be made. It is not 
being told what, when and where to do it. 

Perhaps the "keystone" statement about education was 
idealistic considering the human resources available and 
the time horizon of the project. Certainly most farmers 
interviewed had minimal knowledge about the fertility 
characteristics of their soils nor did they understand 
the nature of the fertilizers recommended nor the amounts 
prescribed. If we take into consideration the limited re- 
search information available and that that information was 
borrowed from another area, we begin to realize the risks 
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the project coordinators were recommending that the small 
farmer take. There were some attempts to reach the small 
farmer with an educational program in Cartagena via the 
mobile bank and in La Fortuna through small group meetings 
on modern production practices according to the project 
coordinators. The educational *'take" in modern production 
practices was minimal. 

It is the second part of our keystone analogy "educa- 
tion in the values and techniques of organization" that 
the project fails, at least in the Corn-Rice project of 
Cartagena and the Corn project of San Carlos (La Fortuna). 
Our research data showed farm organizations in both areas 
as weak or nonexistent, and leadership of organizations 
equally weak. The tendency to tell farmers what to do, 
the minimal efforts to find out what were the farmer^s 
opinions of the project, his suggestions, criticisms, etc., 
are a heavy condemnation to the goal of education in the 
values and techniques of organization. The keystone was 
never put into place and the projects collapsed! 

If MAG has not reached the small farmer with an ef- 
fective program tnat is improving his life, what happened? 
Did the research modules give us enough information about 
MAG that we might expect the results that did occur? The 
data gathered by our various modules certainly raised 
warning signals as to the possibility. MAG may carry out 
effectively other functions and projects in which it is 
involved, but it failed in the implementation of two small 
farm projects in two regions of Costa Rica. Why did this 
happen? 



The Ministry of Agriculture 

MAG is multifunctional having research, extension, 
development and regulatory responsibilities. It is multi- 
layered with national, regional and local offices. It is 
a traditional institution that in recent years has had de- 
velopmental responsibilities thrust upon it. It is a 
relatively large institution in Costa Rica, yet only one 
of many institutions serving agriculture. 

MAG lives in an institutionally competitive situation. 
The National Production Council (CNP) is one such aggres- 
sive, competitive institution whose budget now equals that 
of MAG. The land reform organization (ITCO) and the or- 
ganization for municipal governments (IFAM) are aggressive- 
ly expanding their programs and budgets. 

In gaining perspective it should be remembered too 
that although the AID loan for Costa Rican agriculture was 
sizeable, not all the loan v^as to be administered by MAG. 
It included portions for marketing facilities, training 
of personnel at the national university, improving local 
government, etc. Nor was this the first major loan to MAG* 
There were loans from the World Bank, the Inter-American 
Development Bank and previous AID loans. 

As we think through what MAG was attempting to do in 
the two regions and the problems, frustrations and fail- 
ures encountered, additional insights are gained. The 
droughts undoubtedly had their effect on the farmers' atti- 
tudes toward the projects. But most of the farmers have 
lived with droughts and didn*t blame MAG or the project 
for these losses. They did criticize administrative 
weaknesses of the project. These weaknesses included: 
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lack of program adaptability to meet locatlonal variation, 
rice varieties recommended that were highly discounted in 
the market place, corn varieties not locally tested, MAG 
personnel lacking credibility, the storage and supply 
center in Cartagena poorly managed and the drying shed in 
La Fortuna used only minimally since fanners sell to 
truckers. In La Fortuna the farmers complained that they 
had to feed lunches to caterpiller operators and they ob- 
jected to being charged on a per land unit basis rather 
than per hour to clear the brush and for plowing and disc- 
ing operations. 

There were other weaknesses of the project that be- 
came evident in our research: 

1. Credibility 

There was great variation in reporting crop 
yields. MAG reported 50 qu in tales for the ex- 
pected harvest, the farmers reported 16*8 quin- 
tales as the actual yield. The bankers believed 
the farmers were not reporting their production 
so as to avoid the loan payments and canceled 
further loans. Ill will was generated. 

2. Communications 

Farmers listen to the radio every day yet little 
use is made by MAG of this medium of communica- 
tion to transmit agricultural information to the 
farmers. 

3. C ompetition 

There was jealousy between institutions. In 
I; Cartagena, between MAG and the National Bank; in 

La Fortuna, between MAG and CNP. 
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4. The Project Package was Not New in Cartagena 

The new element would have been there if technolo- 
gy and loans were implemented as a package, but 
the package was not put together. Land clearance 
costs in La Fortuna were prorated over four years. 
The land clearance benefit would last much longer. 

5. Participation 

It would seem ftssential that since so little was 
known about reaching the small farmer with devel- 
opment projects, he would be involved early in 
project planning. His input would be in project 
priorities, how to administer the project at the 
local level, how to build a continuous interac- 
tion between the farmer and the institution. The 
plans for farmer-administrator interaction were 
made but not implemented. 

As our research probed the organization and its re- 
sponse to the development loan and its new small farmer 
clientele, we saw that the major export crops of Costa 
Rica including coffee and livestock products, were speci- 
fically excluded from this loan. The livestock loan for 
large producers came from another loan. In brief, most 
of the traditional commitments of MAG were to powerful 
clients excluded from this AID small farmer-oriented loan. 

If we reflect on the structure of MAG, the institu- 
tional matrix of competing organizations, MAG's tradition- 
al functions and clientele and the new agricultural devel- 
opment effort thrust upon it, would we logically expect 
MAG to operate differently than it did? If so, why? We 
must remember that this new clientele is not likely to be 



able to protect MAG in any way from competing institutions. 
The projects studied constituted only a small part of 
MAG'S total human and financial resources. The loan, uO, 
is for a limited period. Is there sufficient incentive 
for MAG to make organizational and personnel changes for 
the projects of such limited duration? The question may 
be rhetorical but the answer is crucial. Under present 
conditions it probably isn't worthwhile for MAG to make 
the changes needed lo assure success for such small fanner 
projects. This may well be the situation for most public 
institutions in the LDCs' assigned small fanner develop- 
ment projects. How then can the total cost benefits to 
an institution be changed to make it worthwhile for them 
to reach this new clientele? We will return to this ques- 
tion in the concluding chapter of this report. 

Summary 

Our project team worked to develop a system of analy- 
sis for public institutions that would aid these insti- 
tutions in their agricultural development responsibilities. 

Costa Rica became our social laboratory but we as- 
sumed that the general guidelines and thinking of the pro- 
ject were more important than the Costa Rica data presen- 
tation. The project assumed a world-wide audience of 
development practitioners who would read the report for 
new information that could help them, that they could 
adopt or adapt, or that would trigger new ideas. 

The -approach says: 

I 1. the overall goal is to achieve better life in 
rural areas; 



2, a less general objective is to help rural-serving 
governmental agencies operate more effectively in 
serving the rural family and small farmer; 

3. even more specific objectives of this management 
research project were to help these agricultural 
development institutions: 

a. better understand their own organizations, 
programs and impact on small farmers. 

b. become more aware of trouble spots in their 
organizational programs, relations with other 
rural-serving agencies and impact on clien- 
tele, 

and then to offer them a variety of ways, as appropriate, 
to grapple with such trouble spots. Such measures might 
include further action research, alternative actions that 
management might take, and training programs as appropri- 
ate to these problems, such as problem-analysis-and-solu- 
tion conferences, knowledge-and/or-ski 11 -upgrading. 

The problem focus of this project was the small farm- 
er of the less developed country and more specifically of 
Costa Rica. It was assumed, however, that the system of 
analysis developed would have general application to the 
study of public institutions serving agriculture. The 
model of inquiry developed on the basis of the Costa Rican 
data was to be a first approximation, a first-stage test- 
ing of the model . 

The next chapter will present the more extensive find- 
ings of our research approach. It will include a general 
view of the agricultural task environment including the 
small farm setting, the agricultural agent, the regional 



organization and the orientation and knowledge level of 
national administrative leaders in regard to these small 
farmer projects* 



Chapter II 
DATA GATHERED BY THE MODULES OF INQUIRY 

Perspectives 

In the previous chapter, we stated the overall ob- 
jective of our project was to develop a system of analysi 
for public institutions. The location of our social la- 
boratory was Costa Rica and our modular research approach 
gave us insights into the planning, implementation and 
partial failure of two small farm projects administered 
largely by the Ministry of Agriculture. There was a 
plurality of conditions and institutions involved in the 
development and claimed failures of these projects. This 
chapter will present additional information gathered by 
our research that should prove helpful in understanding 
the task environment of the agricultural projects in 
Costa Rica and the institutions associated with them. 

The purpose is two- fold; to test whether the modules 
provide sufficient information on the institutional prob- 
lems of implementing rural development projects in order 
that effective remedial actions can be specified, and to 
note if the module provides too much information suggest- 
ing the need for pruning* 

The Task Environment 

The U.S- Agency for International Development made a 
loan of $20,000,000 to the Costa Rican government- The 
objective was "The transformation of Costa Rica's small 
farm subsector from traditional to modern high-productivi 
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ty production." The loan specified seven areas to receive 
support: agricultural services, agricultural education, 
credit, cooperatives, marketing, land tenure and community 
organization/municipal development. A number of small de- 
velopment projects were initiated under the loan. 

Our research team chose to study two of these projects 
after consulting with officials of the Costa Rican insti- 
tutions involved in this agricultural development loan ac- 
tivity. The two projects chosen to serve as impact indi- 
cators and tracers of possible institutional problems were 
the Corn-Rice project of Cartagena and the Corn project 
of San Carlos. The two projects were located in signifi- 
cantly different climatic regions. Leadership patterns 
and clientele were reportedly different for the two pro- 
jects. The projects were in separate political regions 
of the country and this allowed the study of two distinc- 
tive regional organizations as to their standard operating 
procedures and effectiveness. 

The following profiles of representative farmers in 
the two areas were gleaned from the data on our question- 
naire. As such, they do not represent individual farmers, 
but are averages of the farmer's life style, family size, 
age and resources. Part of the reaction to the government 
projects by the farmers of Cartagena and San Carlos would 
be explained by the farmers' past experience with other 
projects, their experience with credit, their general at- 
titudes twoard government institutions, the amount of re- 
sources at their disposal, their education and traditions. 
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This section will present a partial view of the task en- 
vironment In the two project areas. 

Profile of the Small Fanner 

Cartagena ; As far as agricultural activity, Carta- 
gena is the older of the two areas. This is reflected by 
the smaller sized farms and the fact that most of the farm- 
ers were born in the area. Their farms are probably sub- 
divided Inheritances. The average farm is 11.9 hectares <n 
size with many holdings less than five hectares.^ 

The average farmer is 44 years old and has been farm- 
ing for 21 years. He has 4-1/2 years of schooling. Be- 
sides his wife there are four children at home; only one 
of the four helps on the farm. His main source of outside 
information is the radio. Newspapers are available and 65 
percent of the respondents read them occasionally. 

Most of the farmers live within the village a id work 
their land, which averages a distance of one kilometer 
away. In addition to their own land (part of which is 
rented), 78 percent of the farmers have another source of 
income. For many, this additional Income comes from work- 
ing as a laborer on one of the larger farms in the area. 

Although 47 percent of the farmers feel they are bet- 
ter off now than five years ago, only 33 percent feel that 
the next five years will be better. This does not mean 
they are pessimistic, per se, rather it appears they are 
very traditional in their outlook. Luck is just as im- 
portant as hard work for getting ahead. They do not feel 
that the political process will offer any hope of change, 
since it "doesn't matter who is elected." They believe 
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the family should stay close together even if it means 
they or their children give up a good job opportunity 
elsewhere. They are generally content in the rural en- 
vironment of Cartagena, especially as they see the cities 
as being cold and impersonal. 

Although most of the farmers have not participated 
in other development projects, they are no strangers to 
the use of credit. Only four fanners have not done any 
institutional borrowing. The average farmer has received 
credit for 5-1/2 years. There is, however, a relationship 
between the size of the farm and the length of time the 
farmer has received loans. 

Hardly any of the fanners were familiar with all five 
institutions mentioned in the survey. The larger farmers 
were more likely to have had contact with more of the in- 
stitutions. Most farmers did attend meetings, but were 
reluctant to talk. It appears that after the initial con- 
tact by the development institution, most of the farmers 
were pretty much left on their own. It may be for this 
reason that they did not hold a strong opinion (either 
good or bad) with respect to the institution. 

La Fortuna : Among the most recently settled areas is 
La Fortuna. Most of the farmers came from other areas of 
the country where they had farmed for eight years before 
settling here. Since the land was new and there still is 
land available today, the farms are larger here (31 hec- 
tares) than in Cartagena. Only 28 percent of the farms are 
smaller than 10 hectares, while 23 percent are over 50 hec- 
tares in size. Only two farmers said they rented any land. 

The average farmer is 48 years old and he has lived 



in the area for only the past 20 years. He is not as well 
educated as his counterpart in Cartagena, having 2.7 years 
of schooling. However, he appears to be more aware of what 
is going on, relying on both newspapers and the radio for 
information. Besides his wife, there are 5 to 6 children 
at home with one of them helping on the farm. 

Most people live on their own farms. This is partly 
due to the farm's larger size and its distance from town. 
While most of the farmers in Cartagena had another source 
of income, in La Fortuna 58 percent of the farmers de- 
pended solely on their farm for their livelihood. 

Although they have migrated at least once, they never- 
theless retain many of the traditional attitudes that char- 
acterize their counterparts in Cartagena. What is dif- 
ferent, however, is their belief in hard work to get ahead. 
To better themselves, hard work is more important than 
either luck or planning. This strong belief in themselves 
and their work shows itself in their opinion that the next 
five years will find them better off than they are now. 

Again, few of the farmers have had any contact with 
other government projects, but they have had plenty of 
experience borrowing, averaging 12 years. They have also 
had contact with more institutions than the farmers of 
Cartagena. They have attended meetings and were more 
willing to express their own opinions. There appeared to 
be more follow-up activities by the institutions of La 
Fortuna. It is probably a result of both the low-level 
institutional skill and the farmers' outspokenness which 
resulted in their registering a higher level of discontent 
(31 percent said they had bad experience with MAG) than 
their Cartagena counterparts. 



The Small Farmer Clientele 

A number of hypotheses and premises were included in 
the farmer questionnaire to test these premises against 
the success or failure of given projects. As noted earli- 
er, it was expected that some of these premises would be 
better predictors of the likely success of development 
projects. Future research could concentrate on the more 
reliable predictors. 

One such premise was that farmers respond positively 
to a project to the extent of their involvement in its 
formulation and implementation. Our data showed a low 
level of knowledge of the project by the farmers in the 
Cartagena area with less than half the sample knowing 
there was a project. In La Fortuna* all the farmers were 
knowledgeable of the project. A related question con- 
cerned how the farmer found out about the project* In 
Cartagena the 14 out of 35 farmers who knew of the project 
could answer only in general terms. In La Fortuna all 25 
responded and most named the person or organization con- 
tacting them. When asked the objectives of the project 
the answers reinforced the conclusions drawn from ques- 
tions one and two. Seven of the 35 farmers in Cartagena 
could state one or more of the project objectives, while 
19 of 25 farmers in La Fortuna responded with specific 
project objectives. The evidence is clear that MAG per- 
sonnel were not getting information to the Cartagena farm- 
ers as contrasted to the La Fortuna project where an ex- 
cellent information take was evident. We tested the above 
observations against responses of the farmers' trust in 
various institutions. In Cartagena 51 percent of the farm 
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sample said they had no experience with MAG personnel. In 
La Fortuna all the farmers had direct relations with MAG, 
however, many of them had poor experiences with MAG. Some 
complained of the level of technology offered, others of 
the unprofessional training of the change agents who were 
supposed to help them. One farmer said it in these words; 
"He [the MAG agent] ought to learn to dance before he gets 
on the dance floor." 

Our questionnaire tested many other hypotheses and 
premises assumed to be related to the success or failure 
of the projects. We looked at local administrative and 
political leadership and the political articulation of the 
farmers. We tested a change-proneness index of farmers 
attitude, as well as the farmers' aspirations. It is not 
the purpose of this report to itemize and analyze the re- 
sponses of all these questions, but to give the reader a 
sense of the adequacy of the farm-level module in high- 
lighting farm characteristics. These characteristics 
were then compared to the institutional form of operation 
serving this agricultural sector to determine the nature 
of the "fit." The report asked the farmers* opinion of 
the two projects. We shall now summarize these opinions 
before studying the Institutions serving the two projects. 

Farm Opinion Survey 

As to their opinion of the project, 24 of 35 farmers 
in Cartagena gave no answer; six gave a generally favor- 
able response; three were noncommittal ^ and two were nega- 
tive. In La Fortuna three answers were positive, seven 
conditionally positive, one mixed, ten negative, two gave 
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their recommendations. This type of response to this 
question is a key to the involvement of these farmers in 
future projects, especially with MAG and with the Counsel 
of National Production (CNR). La Fortuna farmers' criti- 
cisms were candid and explained why they were unhappy. 
They also said why they liked the project. If these re- 
plies were fed into MAG as flowback information, correc- 
tive action could be taken. 

They criticized the inadequacies of the research on 
which fertilizer recommendations were made. Some felt the 
project was poorly administered, others criticized the 
lack of agent expertise, others liked the project, espe- 
cially the machine inputs. Still others were dropping the 
project because the drought had resulted in corn crop 
failure. 

A follow-up question asked "Who has asked you for 
your opinion of the project?" In both Cartagena and La 
Fortuna it was clear that no one had made a systematic at- 
tempt to get the farmers' opinion nor had the farmers of- 
fered their opinions, except perhaps to a neighbor. The 
one-way flow of information from the national offices to 
the farmer clientele was clearly the pattern in the two 
projects. 

The Farmer's Perception of His Problem 

If a program or project is to be willingly partici- 
pated in by the small farmer, he must perceive the project 
as meeting some of his needs in his priorities. So we 
asked the farmer what were the biggest problems in the 
agriculture of his zone. The small farmers of Cartagena 
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listed drought as their number "one" problem with 26 of 35 
so responding- But many responded that in addition to 
droughts they were overrun with plagues of insects. Six 
mentioned diseases as a major problem with only one or two 
mentioning lack of credit and technical assistance, worn 
out or unavailable land, and invasion of weeds. We then 
asked what was the biggest problem you^ have. In Cartagena 
the small farmer saw his problems nearly the same as those 
facing all farmers in his zone. Seventy-five percent gave 
the drought as the number one problem. 

In La Fortuna, the problems were quite different. La 
Fortuna is in a region of high rainfall although crop 
failures due to drought are not unknown as mentioned in 
Chapter One, Seventeen of the 25 farmers gave climate as 
a major problem for agriculture; some years it was too 
wet, others too dry. Insect plagues were listed next in 
order of seriousness with lack of roads, bird infestations, 
corn spoiling in the field due to too much rain at harvest 
time, and lack of storage. As we turned to the question 
of the farmer's own problems, they largely paralleled the 
regional problems. He mentioned that too much or too 
little rainfall was the number one problem. He related 
this to the project with its high costs of land clearing, 
fertilizers, herbicides and machinery costs. He noted 
that the project costs were high and his returns low be- 
cause there was not much production due to the drought. 
One farmer was critical of the late arrival of the fertili- 
zer. The second problem listed in importance was plagues 
of insects, worms, etc. 

Such problems are those of an agriculture at the 
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mercy of climatic elements and insects, diseases and pests 
It is an agriculture largely devoid of organizational 
structures and services that would lessen climatic risks, 
as well as losses from diseases and insects. It is an 
agriculture hindered by lack of all-weather roads and fami 
ly facilities for education, medical needs and health. 

The previous data gave us information as to the small 
farmer's human and physical resources, his opinion of gov- 
ernmental institutions and his perception of his major 
problems. We will use the communication module to study 
the farm agent that works directly with the farmer. We 
use the term "change agent" in a broad sense to refer to 
those representatives of the agricultural institution 
whose work, at the local and regional levels, places them 
in direct contact with the farmers in the implementation 
of the institution's program. This module will give us 
information on effectiveness of the regional organization 
as well as some insights on information flows from the 
farm to national level. 

Communications Section 

Effective communication channels with adequate infor- 
mation flows are necessary for the successful administra- 
tion of agricultural development projects, both within the 
agricultural institution and between the institution and 
its clientele. 

In the communication module we attempted, with a 
limited sample, to assess the communication flows in the 
various institutions, between levels at the national head- 
quarters; from headquarters to regional or field operation 



from field respresentatives of the institution or change 
agents to its farm level client system. At the local or 
farm level we attempted to assess the linkage between in- 
stitution and client system in two ways: (1) the change 
agent's reports of his communication with the farmer; and 
(2) the farmer's perceptions of his contacts with the 
change agent. 

A questionnaire to measure communication behavior was 
developed and pretested in March, 1972, in collaboration 
with IICA personnel in Costa Rica. Field work was carried 
out in Cartagena and La Fortuna in lat August and early 
September, 1972. Personal interviews were conducted with 
lu local change agents and two regional change agents 
working in Cartagena, and with seven local change agents 
and two regional agents in La Fortuna for a total of 21 
interviews- For the Cartagena project, the two regional 
change agents were the regional director for the Ministry 
of Agriculture (MAG) and a MAG regional grains specialist; 
for the La Fortuna project, the regional change agents 
were the regional director and a MAG soils specialist. 

Change Agent Communication w i th Farmers 

In attempting to measure change agent contact with 
the client system and the farmers, we asked each agent 
what percentage of his total time was spent in direct con- 
tact with farmers. No significant differences were noted 
between regions. The Cartagena average was 74 percent of 
the agent's time in contact with the farmer, while agents 
in La Fortuna reported 72 percent of their time in con- 
tact with farmers. 



We asked the change agent to estimate how his time 
spent with the farmers was divided among large, medium and 
small farmers. The averages are as follows: 



TABLE I 

Change Agent Time Use Estimate 
percent 



Time spent with 


Cartagena 


La Fortuna 


Large farmers 
Medium farmers 
Small farmers 


9 

37 
54 


13 
30 
57 


N = 


12 


9 


We asked where the contact took place--whether in the 
agent's office, on the farm or through mobile school acti- 
vities.^ The results are: 


TABLE II 
Agent's Place of Contact 

percent 




Place of contact 


Cartagena 


La Fortuna 


Agent's office 
On the farm 
Mobile school 


15 
84 
1 


18 
82 

.0 


N = 


12 


9 



In the region of the Cartagena project a mobile 
school and a mobile bank were utilized for this project 
and others. The school was to be used to bring technical 
information to the farmer, the bank to facilitate making 
credit available to the farmer, 
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We asked the change agents which communication meth- 
od they used in reaching the farmers and about how fre- 
quently they used each* We found that personal conversa- 
tion with the farmer is, by far, the dominant mode of 
communication. This holds for both project areas. Meet- 
ings with farmers are held more frequently in La Fortuna 
than in Cartagena. Half the agents working with the Car- 
tagena Project never hold meetings with farmers. About 
half the agents in each region make use of demonstrations. 
At least half of the change agents made no use of any of 
the mass media methods. Agents in Cartagena appear to 
make slightly more use of the mass media than do those in 
La Fortuna. 

We also asked the agents which communication method 
they felt was most effective* In Cartagena, half felt 
personal conversation was most effective; another quarter 
cited demonstrations and each one mentioned mobile school, 
leaflets and radio programs. In La Fortuna, four agents 
favored personal conversations and meetings and one each 
mentioned demonstrations and films. 

Change Agent Perceptions of Client Needs 

Effective communication between change agent and 
farmer should lead to improved change agent perceptions 
of farmers' needs. We gathered the following data on 
change agent perceptions of farmers' most serious prob- 
lems. In the next section of this report, we will look 
at the farmers' expressed needs and compare agents' per- 
ceptions with farmers' expressions* 
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TABLE III 

Agent Perception of Most Serious Problem 
pe rcent 





Cartagena 


La Fortuna 


iiatuiai Vr''y«*'^"w pruu 

lems 


c 
o 


n 


Lack of land, resources 


25 


0 


Inputs: seeds, fertilizers, 
etc. 


8 


n 


Credit 


17 


22 


Lack of technical assistance 


8 


0 


Lack of communication 


17 


n 


Lack of education 


17 


37 


N = 


12 


9 



As can be seen in Table III, the lack of land and re- 
sources were most frequently cited by Cartagena change 
agents while the farmers' low education levels were most 
frequently mentioned in the La Fortuna area. 

Clientele Cormnunication 

In the previous section, we looked at change agent 
reports as to frequency of their communication with farm- 
ers. In this section, we examine the farmers* reports as 
to their frequency of contact with change agents. 

Questions were included in the "Small Farm Question- 
naire" which dealt with farmer contact with change agents. 
The questions dealt with: number of conversations with 
the change agent, whether the farmer could identify the 
location of contacts with the change agent, usual subject 
of Hvcriission, whether he 
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reads change agency pamphlets, and whether or not the 
farmer attends meetings of the institution. 



Cartagena Project : Farmers report most frequent con- 
tact with BCR (Bank of Costa Rica). This holds up across 
number of conversations, ability to name the extension 

TABLE IV 

Farmer Communication with Change Agents 



Cartagena La Fortuna 





MAG 


CNP 


BCR 


MAG 


CNP 


BAC 


Average number of con- 
versations with agent 
in past year 


.77 


.11 


2.29 


4.58 


3.30 


4.26 


Can name agent 


26% 


26% 


35% 


65% 


39% 


20% 


Usual contact 














meetings 
office 
home/ farm 


20% 

8% 


3% 


8% 
29% 


20% 
30% 


5% 
30% 


20% 
25% 


Usual subject 














Ag general 

Ag technical 

Institutional pro- 
cedures 

Operational pro- 
cedures 

Other 


20% 
3% 


3% 
3% 


40% 
9% 

23% 
9% 


60% 

15% 

5% 
5% 


25% 
45% 

5% 


15% 
10% 

75% 


Read pamphlets 


41% 


3% 


12% 


60% 


20% 


12% 


Attendance at meet- 
ings 

Some meetings 

All meetings 


6% 

m 


3% 


9% 


55% . 
40% 


25% 
20% 


40% 
25% 


Number of respondents 




35 






20 
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agent, specific location of contact mentioned, and speci- 
fic subject of conversation indicated. Farmers do report 
greater reading of MAG pamphlets and higher attendance at 
MAG meetings. 

Looking at the overall results, communication is not 
very high. At best, only about one-third of the farmers 
can identify the institution and name its extension agent. 
At best, less than 40 percent can cite the location for a 
specific conversation with an extension agent of one of 
the institutions. Less than one-quarter report attendance 
at meetings for a given institution. 

Looking at the data differently, we found that of the 
35 respondents in the Cartagena sample, 12 could name at 
least one extension agent from one of the three institu- 
tions; seven farmers could name agents from two institu- 
tions and one farmer knew the name of the agents of all 
three institutions. Thus, over half (57 percent) could 
give the name of at least one extension agent. 

La Fortuna Project : The initial impression of the 
La Fortuna sample is of a considerably higher level of 
contact between farmers and institution extension agents 
than with the Cartagena Project. This holds true for 
number of conversations, ability to name the change agent 
and topics discussed. It also applies to institutions 
across the two project areas. In the change agent section, 
we noted that the change agents in Cartagena reported about 
the same amount of contact as those of La Fortuna. 

Farmers report most frequent contact with MAG agents, 
although BAC (Banco Anglo de Costa Rica) is a close se- 
cond on several of the measures • What is perhaps most 
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noteworthy Is that 65 percent of the participants can name 
the MAG agent, 60 percent report reading HAG pamphlets, 
and 9S percent claim to attend some or all of MAG-sponsored 
meetings. 

Looking again at the extent to which agent contacts 
are overlapping, we note that seven farmers can name only 
one of the extension agents, five farmers can name two 
agents and three farmers can name the agents from all 
three Institutions. Thus, overall, 75 percent of the 
farmers can name one or more extension agents. 

It Is also Interesting to note that participants 
tend to discuss mainly agricultural programs with MAG 
agents, but are more likely to discuss Institutional pro- 
cedures with CNP and especially with BAC agents. 

Fanners' Report of Their Host Serious Problem 

Referring back to the "Change agent perceptions of 
client needs" section of the Communication Hodule, we now 

TABLE V 

Rank Ordering of Most Serious Problems Faced by Farmers 



Cartagena La Fortuna 



Agent Farmer Agent Farmer 



1. 


Lack of land. 
Resources 


1. 


Drought 


1. 


Education 


1. 


01 imate 


2. 


Credit* 


2. 


Plagues 


2. 


Credit* 


2. 


Plagues 


3. 


Communication* 


3. 


Disease 


3. 


(Other)* 


3. 


(Other) 


4. 


Education* 















*t1ed In ranking 
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compare change agents* perceptions of the farmers" most 
serious problem with their own reports. 

The most obvious conclusion is that farmers tend to 
define their problems in specific terms of drought, plagues 
and climate. Agents tend to see broader, more abstract 
problems, such as communication, education, and availabili- 
ty of credit. This tendency is somewhat more pronounced 
for La Fortuna change agents than for those of Cartagena. 

Regional and Local Institutional Communication 

Of the institutions, only MAG maintains regional of- 
fices in the two project areas. The MAG regional office 
for the Cartagena project is located in Liberia, about an 
hour drive from the project site. The regional office 
which supervises the La Fortuna project is at Ciudad Que- 
sada, about two hours from the La Fortuna project. Of the 
institutions, only MAG and the Banco de Costa Rica had any 
significant involvement in the Cartagena project; while 
MAG, the CNP, and the Banco Anglo were actively participat- 
ing in the La Fortuna project. 

Change Agent Communication with His Own Institution 

It is difficult to obtain precise measures of the 
dfiiount of communication a change agent has with the higher 
echelons of his organization and to interpret what these 
amounts may mean. 

A gross measure of communication is the number of 
visits someone in higher echelons makes to the field as 
well as the change agent's own visits to these people at 
their offices. The average amounts for each region of 
this^kind of contact is as follows: 
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TABLE VI 
Frequency of Personal Visits 



Type of Communication 


Cartagena 


La Fortuna 


Someone from regional 
Oil 1 ce V 1 s 1 ts agen t 


weekly 


weekly 




Someone from San Jose 
office visits agent 


once a month 
or less 


several 
a month 


times 


Change agent visits 
regional office* 


several times 
a month 


weekly 




Change agent visits 
San Jose office 


once a month 
or less 


several 
a month 


times 



*MAG is the only institution with regional offices im- 
posed between San Jose and local field operations. 



There is some tendency for agents working in La For- 
tuna to make more visits to regional and national offices 
and to receive more visits from the San Jose offices than 
the Cartagena agents. 

In Cartagena, a third of the agents were satisfied 
with the frequency of visits they received; the rest would 
have liked more contact with their supervisors. In San 
Carlos (La Fortuna region), two-thirds of the agents were 
satisfied with the amount of supervisor contact; the rest 
would have liked more contact. In Guanacaste (Cartagena 
region) over 80 percent and in San Carlos 78 percent of 
the agents were satisfied with the content matter of their 
visits with supervisors: Only one agent made a specific 
recommendation for improving content--he wanted more dis- 
cussion of technical matters with his supervisors,. 
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National Level 

Questions about communication within the institution 
at the national level and between the national level and 
the two projects were included in the intra-institution 
questionnaire. 

Communication at National Level : While data were col- 
lected from eight institutions, we will limit our discus- 
sion to the three actively involved in the Cartagena and/or 
La Fortuna grai^n projects. These were: Ministry of Agri- 
culture (MAG); the National Production Council (CNP); and 
the Banco Anglo of Costa Rica (BAC). The Bank of Costa 
Rica was the credit institution most involved with the Car- 
tagena Grain Project, but it was not included in the sample 
of institutions whose national headquarters were studied. 

Questions were asked of each respondent concerning fre 
quency of communication with superior, satisfaction with 
communication with superior and satisfaction with communica 
tion with subordinate. The data are summarized as follows: 



TABLE VII 
Communication at National Level 



Average 


MAG 


CNP 


BAC 


1. Frequency of communi- 


6-10 times/ 


15 times/ 


1-5 


cation with superiors 


week 


week or 


times/ 


2. Percent satisfied 




more 


week 


with communication 


57% 


100% 


m 


with superiors 








3. Percent satisfied 








with communication 


m 


58% 


33% 


with subordinates 








Number of respondents 


21 


12 


9 



There is a clear relationship between frequency of communi- 
cation with superiors and satisfaction with corranuni cation. 
These give us some gross indications as to the general 
communication climate of the organization. It is also 
noteworthy that CNP appears to have most active communi- 
cation channels, followed by MAG, with BAC last. 

Respondents were asked what they considered the most 
serious problem of internal communication in their own or- 
ganization. MAG personnel most frequently mentioned the 
difficulty of communicating along hierarchical lines. CNP 
personnel cited technical and physical problems. Three 
problems were given by Bank personnel: technical problems, 
poor understanding, and difficulty with hierarchical lines. 

Communication and Agreement • 

We paired individuals with their superiors and di- 
vided the sample into pairs (dyads) that had high commu- 
nication (oftener than once a day) and low coimiuni cation 
(once a day or less). We then looked at the data relative 
to statements about doctrines, goals, problems, and 
achieved objectives of the institution. 

We then matched responses between individuals and 
their superiors and calculated a percent of agreement. On 
some variables one or the other member of the dyad did not 
respond to the question so the number of dyads varies from 
variable to variable. 

Dyads with high communication agreed to a greater ex- 
tent than those with low communication on: the doctrine 
of the institution, the goals of the Institution and the 
perception of the most serious problem of the institution. 



TABLE VIII 

Relationship of Communication with Superior 
To Agreement with the Superior 



Agreement with High Low 

superior on: Communication Communication 





Percent 


(n) 


Percent 


(n) 


Doctrine of 
organization 


58 


(24) 


24 


(21) 


Goals of institution 


50 


(26) 


33 


(21) 


rcrCclVcQ agrcciTicnx. 
of goals 


64 


(25) 


50 


(20) 


Accuracy of perceived 
agreement 


57 


(23) 


44 


(18) 


Perception of most 
serious problems 


26 


(23) 


20 


(20) 


Proposed solution to 
problem 


26 


(23) 


30 


(20) 


Accomplishment of 
objectives 


44 


(25) 


55 


(22) 



They also perceived themselves to be more in agreement 
with their superior than those of low communication and 
the perception of their agreement was more accurate* 
That is, when they said they agreed with their superior 
on institutional goals, we checked their superior's re- 
sponses and calculated the percentages of actual agree- 
ment. . - 

Dyads with low communication agreed more than those 
with high communication on the proposed solution to prob- 
lems and the extent to which the institution had accom- 
plished its objectives. 
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Headquarters Communication with Projects 

As noted in an earlier section, the number of persons 
,in the institution headquarters who knew about the Carta- 
gena and La Fortuna projects, relative to total sample, 
was small. Only five respondents in MAG had knowledge 
about the Cartagena project: none from CNP or BAC knew 
about it. 

Cartagena Project : Our sample of MAG respondents in- 
cluded four members of the Extension Division: the Direc- 
tor, Sub-Director and two technicians. Three of these had 
knowledge of the Cartagena Project (one technician appear- 
ed to have no knowledge). Of those who knew about the 
project, two of the three had communication relative to 
the project at least weekly with the regional office in 
Liberia. All felt there should be more communication and 
one responded there was "too little time spent in communi- 
cation for so many and so varied activities.*' 

This is significant because, if there is one division 
of MAG that should know about the project and be in com- 
munication with field operations, it is the Extension Di- 
vision. 

La Fortuna Project : The communication pattern for 
the La Fortuna Project is similar to that of Cartagena, 
except that there are individuals in CNP and BAC who know 
of the project and are in communication with their insti- 
tution's change agents in the field. 

The similarity lies in that the average corranuni cation 
for individuals in each institution, is about once a week, 
and there is a consensus that there should be more commu- 
^ nication. 
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Discussion and Conclusions 

In this section, we comment not only on the data we 
have presented, but also on our observations and other in- 
formation gleaned in the course of collecting the data by 
interview. 

1- There are some apparent contradictions in the 
data. From MAG agents in Cartagena, we received 
a picture of considerable MAG activity and com- 
munication with farmers in the Cartagena project 
> area. Nevertheless, as we talked with agents of 
the Banco de Costa Rica who had written the loans 
for the Cartagena project, we were told that MAG 
agents were doing very little in Cartagena. The 
data from the farmers themselves indicated more 
contact by BCR change agents than by MAG agents, 

2, There is some indication that the communication 
links operate more frequently in La Fortuna than 
in Cartagena. There is also indication that the 
MAG regional offices produce a better communica- 
tion flow than is true of the other institutions 
where the local agent reports directly to a cen- 
tral office in San Jose. 

3. We found there is considerable communication 
about the projects from the local office to the 
regional office within MAG, but not much project- 
related communication from the regional to the 
national offices. Within MAG, there is almost no 
project- related communication from the local to 
the national office. Similarly, little communica- 
tion about the projects passes between local and 



national offices in the case of the other insti- 
tutions. 

Intra-Institution Status Role Study 
This section or module of our study looks within 
those institutions serving the small farm development pro- 
jects of Costa Rica. Our team questioned top administra- 
tors, middle managers and subordinates as to institutional 
doctrines, work objectives, change-proneness of personnel 
and what they considered most needed changing in the or- 
ganization. We tested these 80 respondents from eight in- 
stitutions as to their knowledge of the Corn-Rice project 
of Cartagena and the Corn project of La Fortuna and their 
estimation as to how well their institution carried out 
its responsibilities for these projects. The purpose of 
this module was to understand the nature of present in- 
stitutions and subunits of the organization having to do 
with the small farm projects. We sought to identify major 
institutional problems such as lack of planning, goal con- 
flicts at different organizational levels or informational 
blockages that caused institutions difficulties in imple- 
menting small farm projects. 

How the Study was Organized 

Our original intent was to study a single Costa Rican 
agricultural organization in depth. However, the arrange- 
ment could not be made, so a multi institutional study was 
done instead. Stretching the same available research time 
and budget over more institutions caused some loss of de- 
tail in our data with a loss of clarity on some institu- 
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tional problems and blockages. Perhaps most critical of 
all was the fact that we were forced to use a hand-carried 
or mailed questionnaire for this sensitive within-institu- 
tion study rather than the personal interview method 
deemed superior for this type of research • This research 
instrument and its manner of administration will be evalu- 
ated in more detail in Chapter Three. 

What Mas Found 

The research showed a lack of agreement on organiza- 
tional work objectives between peer, subordinate and super- 
visory personnel • Further questions indicated most of the 
respondents believed their supervisors, subordinates and 
peers shared the same views as their own. In other words 
individuals sampled were not aware of any problem since 
they thought everyone was in agreement about the work ob- 
jectives of their institution. A later question brought 
out the information that 66 percent of the respondents 
stated their institution had accomplished the activities 
most important in achieving last year's objectives. In 
suimiary, there is a lack of agreement on organizational 
objectives, and yet 66 percent believe their organizations 
are accomplishing their objectives. 

The team used a related series of questions to deter- 
mine the doctrine or philosophy of the organization as ar- 
ticulated by respondents. This concept of doctrine helps 
identify what an organization stands for, what it hopes to 
achieve, how one organization differs from another when 
serving the same clients. One out of five did not respond 
as to the doctrine of their organization and when they 
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responded they tended to confuse work objectives and doc- 
trine. When asked the difference in doctrine between their 
organization and others, over half those responding said 
there was no difference in doctrine. One might conclude 
from the above information that the respondents work in a 
given position because there is a job. Neither they nor 
their peer workers, subordinates or supervisors have dis- 
cussed and certainly not agreed to the work objectives of 
their organization. The respondents could not identify 
how their institution differed from others. As such it is 
quite unlikely that the respondent has a sense of commit- 
ment to the institution, its objectives and the clientele 
it serves. 

Our research approach used the two agricultural pro- 
jects as tracers of institutional characteristics at the 
national as well as regional and local level. At the na- 
tional level we found few officials knowledgeable of the 
projects. Only seven out of the 80 officials questioned 
knew about the Cartagena Corn-Rice project and 18 out of 
80 knew about the La Fortuna project.. Within MAG, all ex- 
tension personnel knew about the two projects and could 
specify some .of their important objectives. But the plan- 
ning office personnel of MAG did not know of the projects. 
The fact that 53 percent of the Banco Anglo officials 
questioned knew about the La Fortuna project and its ob- 
jectives was surprisingly high. 

It is not too surprising that a knowledgeable response 
to the question on projects was so low. Half the institu- 
tions interviewed were only minimally involved in the two 
projects. The fact that most officials at various levels 



in MAG, CNP and the Banks furnishing the farm inputs were 
not aware of the small farmer projects indicates the level 
of difficulty in making those institutional changes deemed 
necessary for implementing small farmer projects. 

Our team questioned these officials on the additional 
opportunities open to their organizations to serve the 
agricultural sector, A high percentage of subordinates 
and supervisors mentioned technical assistance but the am- 
biguity of their answers leads us to conclude that this 
was a safe answer, not an evaluative assessment. Responses 
oriented to improve management, e,g,, increased coordina- 
tion and cooperation, came from individuals who occupied 
higher positions in the organizations. On the other hand, 
answers dealing with other improvements for the institution 
tended to come from those occupying positions lower down 
in the hierarchy, 

Proneness to change represented another major vari- 
able to be studied within the agricultural organizations 
in Costa Rica, There was a general tendency to perceive 
immediate supervisors as being less prone to change. De- 
tailed analyses revealed pockets of response which ran 
counter to this generalization. For example, most respon- 
dents in MAG see their immediate supervisors as being 
quite rigid to change, while those in MAG's extension di- 
vision see their supervisors as open to change. 

The last two questions on the questionnaire were open- 
ended and sought information dealing with the most serious 
problem of their organization and the most important change 
needed to increase organizational efficiency. Many did not 
respond but of those responding, twenty-six persons repre- 



senting five different organizations mentioned lack of fi- 
nancial resources. Another eight spoke of political inter- 
ference or political instability. Five persons represent- 
ing three organizations mentioned excessive turnover of 
personnel and another four cited shortage of personnel. 

When we look at the listing of suggestions for im- 
proving the effectiveness of organizations, we get a dif- 
ferent listing of priorities. First priority goes to 
changes in organization, e.g., reorganization. The reduc- 
tion of political influences and pressures tied for second 
place with gaining additional financial resources. By and 
large, there is some lack of agreement between perceptions 
of problems and suggestions for improving organizational 
effectiveness. 

The extension division of MAG was vitally involved in 
the two agricultural projects studied by our team. A com- 
parison of perceptions of problems and remedial suggestions 
of the extension personnel revealed no consensus. It be- 
came apparent that those who responded seemed unable to 
conceptualize problems adequately or to relate problems 
and solutions. 

Institutional Interface Module 

Rationale 

Current organization theory and research are focusing 
on the environment in which organizations function, the 
key linkages, interfaces or interdependencies it has to 
maintain and how it deals with the contingencies and con- 
straints which these task environment elements create. In- 
ternal organization structure and function are now seen 



to be heavily dependent on the kinds of pressures and prob- 
lei;s the environment presents. 

A turbulent, rapidly changing task environment calls 
for a nonbureaucratic organization structure and strategy • 
Internal management styles are, thus, prescribed by the 
environment In which an organization finds itself. To as- 
sess the effectiveness of management at all levels in an 
organization it is necessary first to understand the Inter- 
face or linking pressures* 

It is difficult, if not impossible, to prescribe 
changes in the internal organization—and even to evaluate 
that organization adequately— without an understanding of 
task environment pressures. Therefore, the starting point 
in any comprehensive study of the effectiveness of any or- 
ganization must be the environment and its impact in the 
organization through linkage or boundary-spanning positions. 

How the Study Was Done 

The study of the linkages between one organization 
and other institutions in its task environment was con- 
structed by means of a series of interviews starting with 
top management. The National Production Council (CNP) was 
initially selected as the focal organization. After ar- 
riving in Costa Rica, however, we learned that entry into 
CNP was not possible. Given the limitations of institu- 
tional entry and field research time, a modified series of 
interviews was conducted which discussed the Ministry of 
Agriculture (MAG). Additional interviews took place with 
two key leaders of CAN (The National Agricultural Council), 
and one executive officer in each of CNP and the National 
Bank of Costa Rica. 
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Three questions were asked of Interviewees: what do 
you see as the mission or goals; what Is your Job and how 
does It relate to these goals; and» what limitations, bar- 
riers or problems do you experience in carrying out the 
responsibilities of your Job? Respondents included: (one) 
for MAG, the Directors of Operations, Administration, For- 
estry and Fisheries, Research, Agricultural Extension, 
Planning and the Assistant Director of Meat Products; (two) 
for CAN, the Executive Secretary and his Assistant; (three) 
for CNP, one executive; and (four)in the National Bank (one 
executive). 

Each interview was conducted in an informal, unstruc- 
tured manner, allowing each respondent the opportunity to 
fully express his thoughts relating to the three major 
questions* 

Result 

A number of interesting themes recurred in several 
of the interviews. 

1* From outside MAG the main criticism was that it 
was not exercising strong enough leadership in 
promoting the goals of CAN.^ 



The Consego Agropecuario Nacional (CAN) National 
Agricultural Council was established in September 1970. 
CAN was created by the Costa Rican government as a pre- 
cedent to the disbursement of the AID loan and was as- 
signed a coordinating function for the loan. CAN is com- 
posed of representatives of selected public and private 
institutions and organizations and is presided over by the 
Ministry of Agriculture. In March of 1971, the CAN au- 
thorized the creation of regional agricultural committees 
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2. Some of the interviewees, both inside and outside 
MAG speculated that perhaps the nation's top po- 
litical leader was not strongly behind the goals 
of the small farmer program* 

3. Both Inside and outside MAG, the people inter- 
viewed were almost all aware of the mission of 
CAN, the small grain support programs of CNP and 
the general objectives of helping the small farm- 
er in Costa Rica. They saw their own organization 
and, in most cases, their own jobs as related di- 
rectly to improving the lot of the small farmer. 

4. Within MAG, the most frequent criticism had to do 
with the lack qf coordination between the differ- 
ent sections. At the same time, the fact that 
under the regional ization program the head of Ex- 
tension in the field would head up the local pro- 
gram (the CAN citos), was seen with mixed feelings. 
Coordination was seen as necessary, but few people 
felt that the head of a CAN cito should automati- 
cally be the representative of the Agricultural 
Extension section. Instead, the best person in 
the field should be chosen, whether he were from 
research, forestry or whatever. 



(CAN Citos). Each committee is composed of regional 
delegates from the agricultural institutions and some of 
the farmers from the region. The CAN, and within delegated 
powers the CAN citos are to make policy, approve and de- 
cide priorities for Individual projects. The details of 
implementation are left to the project coordinator and 
field representatives of the responsible institutions. 
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5. Two respondents said little could be done to re- 
form the organizational structure of MAG until 
supervisory personnel with high political connec- 
tions retired. 

6. One minor but rather interesting problem results 
from resentment within MAG of the more favored 
status of CAN employees. CAN employee's salaries 
exceed those of comparable MAG employees and on 
occasions, MAG— which handles the CAN payroll ~ 
has found it impossible to pay CAN employees on 
time. In fact, delays of a week or more have 
occutfred. This is attributed by CAN employees to 
jealousy of higher pay and more favored status. 

7. One member of MAG made the following statement 
which was recorded and passed on. It suggests 
a potentially serious problem but one which could 
not be assessed without more evidence: 

Until 1969, this organization was stable, 
static. Since then, we have more than 
doubled in size due to AID/IICA. But re- 
cently, we have had a 30 percent cutback 
(in funds). Since we can't cut back sal- 
aries or fixed charges, we are cutting 
back the only place we can--on our dynam- 
ic new programs. 

8. Another quotation from one interviewee within MAG 
not mentioned by other interviewees in MAG may 
Indicate a related problem: 

Our big problem is that all our direct- 
ors haven *t really agreed to the goal 
of helping the small farmer. 

This module was only briefly studied in the field as 
O ompared to the small farmer, communication, and within 
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institution modules. However, it did prove useful in 
bringing to our attention the top administrator's concep- 
tion of his institution's goals, his work and the problems, 
challenges and frustrations he faced in carrying out his 
responsibilities. This information served as a check on 
data secured with our other modules and gave us data on 
interinstitutional relationships not found els^ewhera. 

Leadership Characteristics of Institutions j 
As we pointed out in Chapter One, this admittedly im- 
portant element was not carried out in our study of; public 
agricultural institutions in Costa Rica. Administrative 
sensitivities in Washington denied us entrance to collect 
data on leadership characteristics. We believe the loss 
of data and testing of this module a serious blow to our 
overall analysis and remedial research approach. We rec- 
ommend that any further testing of our overall design 
should include this section and so we have included a 
description of procedures we propose using to test this 
module in Chapter Three. 

Systemic Institutional Linkage Module 

Within any group of interrelated institutions con- 
stituting a sector's network of institutions there are 
some which have more influence than others. Identifying 
the nature and strength of these linkages is a formidable 
task. Nevertheless, it is a crucial one if the power re- 
lationships among institutions are to be understood so 
that the network can be influenced with a minimum of re- 
sources to evolve from a traditional to a modern one. 



If, fpr example 5 a point of entry into an institution 
al network is selected which is an inconsequential insti- 
tution with little influence on others in the network, lit 
tie leverage for transforming the network is obtained. On 
the other hand, if the institutional point of entry is the 
dominant one in the network, the, mul tipl icative effect of 
modernization of this institution can have appreciable im- 
pact on others in the network, on the sector involved and 
then on the entire national development process. Since 
resources are inevitably scarce for modifying institutix)ns 
the selection of critical points of entry is of utmost im- 
portance. 

The Systemic Institutional Linkage Module was designe 
to deal with this problem of identifying high payoff in- 
stitutions for the allocation of assistance resources. 

Sociometric Instrumentation 

The initial criterion used to identify interinstitu- 
tional linkages was the question: '*What institution does 
your institution deal with in carrying out its program?" 

The second criterion utilized to measure the relative 
strength of the linkages was: "How important are the fol- 
lowing institutions to your institution in carrying out 
its program?" 

Institutional spokesmen were directed to check the 
appropriate cells in order to rate both the frequency of 
contact with and importance to their institution of every 
other institution listed. Each rating referred to a dis- 
crete point on a high-low (3-2-1) continuum reflecting 
1) frequency of interaction and 2) importance of Interac- 
O jon. 



In addition to obtaining information about the fre- 
quency of contacts and the importance of other institutions 
on the responding Institution, data were obtained concern- 
ing changes in both of these. That is to say, information 
was obtained concerning whether or not contact was made 
with other institutions more frequently, less frequently, 
or about the same frequency as in 1970. Likewise, respon- 
dents were asked to indicate whether the other institutions 
had more, less or the same amount of importance with regard 
to their institution's program as previously. 

These data were obtained in order to attempt to gain 
some insight into the dynamic nature of linkages. Theor- 
etically at least, linkages are not static, although their 
changes may be described as accretionary. Hence, in an ef- 
fort to obtain insights into the rate of change of linkages, 
respondents were asked to make comparisons between the two 
time periods. 

In Costa Rica the dynamic niture of linkages in the 
agricultural sector appears to be of considerable signifi- 
cance at this point in time. The reactivation of the Na- 
tional Agricultural Council (CAN) was premised on the 
basis of a lack of adequate linkages among institutions. 
Consequently, if changes in the interrelationships among 
institutions are occurring as a consequence of CAN, these 
changes should be observable in the responses of institu- 
tional spokesmen. 

Analysis of Data 

Due to a shortage of resources, data were obtained 
only for a subsample of nine institutions. Each was con- 
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sidered representative of a strata of the entire network. 

The Ministry of Agriculture was. the only institution 
indicated by as many as eight respondents as frequently 
contacted by their institutions* Two institutions, the 
Central Bank and the National Bank of Costa Rica, were 
frequently contacted by seven of the institutional spokes- 
men. 

Another indication of the influence of the Ministry of 
Agriculture was provided when it appeared in the group nien- 
tioned by the largest number of respondents as being very 
important to these institutions' program of work. Other 
institutions included in this important group were the 
Central Bark and the Ministry of Finance. 

A further indication of importance is the change in 
frequency of contact among institutions over time. In the 
case of Costa Rica, the base year was taken as 1970, the 
year prior to the Agricultural Sector Program. Again, the 
Ministry of Agriculture shows its importance by being the 
only institution mentioned as frequently as six times as 
being contacted more frequently than in 1970. The other 
institution of increasing importance during that time 
period was the National Production Council, selected by 
five other institutional spokesmen. 

As above, the Ministry of Agriculture was listed by 
most institutional spokesmen as increasing in importance to 
their institution since 1970. Clearly, for the Institutions 
in the subsample, the Ministry of Agriculture was the most 
important institution In the sector network, both in terms 
of frequency of contact and importance of contact. 

Given this dominant position in the sector's institu* 
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tional network, the Ministry of Agriculture appeared to be 
the logical institution to analyze in the most depth in 
application of the modules in the research approach formu- 
lated in this inquiry. 
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Chapter III 

AN EVALUATION OF THE MODULAR RESEARCH APPROACH 

In Chapter Two we presented a summary of findings 
from the research modules, along with some of their impli- 
cations for action by the institutions concerned. It is 
our contention that these results demonstrate the utility 
of the modular approach, and that the approach can provide 
guidelines for action programs. Our results suggest, for 
example, that the institutions involved in the two pro- 
jects in Costa Rica need to get more participation by the 
farmer clientele earlier in project planning and develop- 
ment; that steps need to be taken to provide for more ade- 
quate project-related communication between central head- 
quarters and the field offices of the agricultural insti- 
tutions; that personnel within the institutions need more 
careful orientation to the goals and objectives of the in- 
stitutions and their project; and that the creation, by 
fiat , of a coordinating agency among Costa Rican agricul- 
tural institutions has by no means solved the problems of 
coordination that existed. 

These kinds of findings and recommendations lead us 
to conclude that the modular research approach can be ef- 
fective in identifying operational and organizational prot 
lems associated with programs of agricultural development 
In this chapter we will discuss some of the problems re- 
lated to the conduct of the research itself, and offer 
some recommendations that we feel would make the modular 
approach more effective in future applications. 

Turning first to some of the problems we experienced 
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Research Problems Encountered and Adjustments Made 



1. The modular approach was originally. designed with 
the intention of applying it to the study of a 
single institution. However, in order to gain 
entry into the Costa Rican agricultural sector, 
we were obliged, by political and policy pressures, 
to expand the study to all the institutions under 
the purview of CAN, This meant that time, energy 
and resources which had been originally committed 
to the study of a single institution had to be 
revised and redistributed to take into account a 
multiplicity of institutions and their interrela- 
tions. We feel that, given available time, ener- 
gy and resources, this was a mistake and weakened 
the test of the modular approach. We believe that 
a more adequate test of our approach would have 
been provided had we been able to concentrate on 
a single institution* Because MAG is the focal 
institution of the agricultural sector, the ma- 
jority of our data did come from its activities, 
yet the requirement to include other institutions 
was a debilitating diversion which diluted the 
overall test of the modular research strategy. 
Take, for example, the Intra-Institution 
Status RoTe Module, In retrospect, we believe 
we would have learned more had all of our 80 in- 
terviews been conducted with MAG personnel rather 
than spread over eight different organizations, 
A more coherent picture of MAG could have been 
obtained and the use of statistical tests would 
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then have become more appropriate. 

2. The focus on a single institution might also have 
eliminated a second methodological problem which, 
we believe, adversely affected the Status Role 
data. The research design developed by the MSU 
team called for the collection of the status role 
data by personal interview on the grounds that 
this was the most reliable technique for gather- 
ing these kinds of data. The IICA research group 
regarded the personal interview as too time-con- 
suming and suggested group interviews, and the 
group technique was used for pretesting the ques- 
tionnaire. However, when the actual data collec- 
tion was carried out by the IICA team, copies of 
questionnaires were hand carried or mailed to each 
respondent with the request they be completed and 
returned within a 24-hour period. We believe that 
the "no response" rates would have been lower and 
more meaningful data would have emerged had per- 
sonal interviews been conducted. Such an approach 
would have been facilitated by a single-institution 
research fdcus. 

3. A third problem relates to the fact that different 
research team members spent different amounts of 
time In the field collecting data* This was a 
multidisciplinary approach, with faculty members 
from different university departments who had to 
gain release from other teaching and administra- 
tive responsibilities in order to spend time in 
Costa Rica. The amount of time the faculty mem- 
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bers were able to devote in Costa Rica for the 
actual collection of data for their particular 
modules varied from a week to two months. This 
indicates that there were substantial differences 
across modules, either in the amount of data gath- 
ered or in the amount of direct supervision in 
the collection of data. It should be noted that 
a graduate student did spend five months in Costa 
Rica collecting data for the farmer clientele 
module, and he also assisted with the collection 
of some of the communication module data. 
4. A further limitation of our test of the modular 
approach results from the fact that it was not 
possible to test the Leadership Module in the 
Costa Rican context. Our team member responsible 
for the leadership module was denied entrance in- 
to Costa Rica to collect data on leaders and 
leadership in Costa Rican agricultural institu- 
tions because of sensitivity about the problem 
in Washington. This was a most unfortunate de- 
velopment. Theoretical conceptualizations of in- 
stitutions as well as our own rationale for the 
interworking of our modules stressed the impor- 
tance of the leadership function. Obviously it 
is impossible to carry out a thorough study of an 
institution if one is denied access to data on 
its leadership. 

Research Improvement Suggestions 

Another set of issues deals with modifications and 
improvements on the modular research approach. Given our 



experience in one field setting in Costa Rica, how would 
we do things differently the next time we were to mount a 
similar study? 

1. Again, because of schedules and the requirements 
of other activities, we did not place a high pri- 
ority on the ordsr in which data were gathered for 
the various models. Instruments were pretested 
in March, 1972, and the data gathered at various 
times between April and November, 1972. We do not 
have conclusive answers as to the ideal order for 
collecting the data or how the collection of data 
for one model might influence or contribute to the 
collection of data for other models. We can ven-"*" 
ture some guesses. 

The ordering of the data collecting for the ~ 
various modules should take into account questions 
such as the following: Will data collected for 
one module facilitate the data gathering for other 
models? Are there questions in the questionnaire 
of certain modules such that, if asked, might bias 
responses made to other questions related to other 
modules? Are there questions of such a sensitivit, 
that, once asked, might create resistance to fur- 
ther data collecting efforts? It is evident that 
these considerations are similar to those that de- 
termine the ordering of questions within a single 
research instrument. Indeed, the modular approach 
can be viewed as a single research instrument with 
several sections, and the ordering of those sec- 
tions must satisfy the same criteria for question 
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ordering that would apply to the development of 
any research instrument. 

One question which might influence the order 
of data collection would be the amount of infor- 
mation about the institutional framework the re- 
search team had prior to entering a new system* 
Does the team know the institutions well enough 
so it can identify the institution of study be- 
fore entering the system? This may turn out to 
be a research question in itself: which institu- 
tion is the most central or relevant for purposes 
of the study? If this were the case, the System- 
ic Institutional Linkage Module might be a logical 
first step. By means of sociometric analysis, it 
identifies the relevant institutions and gives 
some indication of which institutions appear to 
be most relevant for the functioning of the sys- 
tem. On the other hand, if the research team has 
sufficient knowledge of the institutions which 
compose the system, it may be possible to forego 
entirely the Systemic Institutional Linkage Mod- 
ule. 

The Institutional Interface Module assumes 
interviews with top management. Therefore this 
is a module which, for political reasons, should 
have an early place in the data collecting sched- 
ule. By giving top management some first-hand 
acquaintance with what the study is about, it may 
provide a useful contact in opening other doors 
later on. In addition, the perceptions of top 
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management as to the mission or goals of the in- 
stitution may provide useful clues for structur- 
ing questions along similar lines for the Intra- 
Institution Status Role Module, 

There would seem to be no logical necessity 
for ordering the data collecting for the Intra- 
Institution Status Role Module^ the Communications 
Module and the Small Farmer Clientele Module, Com- 
munication items are, in fact, included in the 
other two modules and the Change Agent question- 
naire would not seem to present any problr.ms to 
the other two. All data for all modules should be 
collected within a relatively short time span so 
that all respondents have essentially the same 
temporal reference. 

Because of the sensitivity of organizations 
to questions related to leadership, it might be 
best to schedule data collection for this module 
last. Here again, because we were not able to 
test our Leadership Module, we can only speculate 
at this point as to order effects problems (Table I 
We would also recommend revisions of the research 
instruments for the specific modules. Some of 
the most important modifications we would suggest 
are: 

a. Small Farmer Clientele Module. Questions re- 
garding political articulation produced very lit- 
tle response^ In replicating the study in another 
setting, these items should be carefully pretest- 
ed. If the pretest indicates a similar pattern 
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TABLE IX 



Suggested Sequencing of Data 
Collection by Modules 



1. Institutional Linkage Module - yields mapping of rele- 
vance and centrality of institutions in the system 

2. Institutional Interface Module - open-ended interviews 
with top management: provides their perspective and 
potential support 

3. Survey approach can be carried out essentially simul- 
taneously, or no specified order for the next three 
modules: 

a. Intra- Institutional Status Role Module 

b. Communication Module 

c. Small Farmer Clientele Module 

4. Leadership Module - perhaps should be final data col- 
lected because of institutional hypersensitivity to 
topic area. 

A GRAPHIC SEQUENCING OF DATA COLLECTION BY MODULES 



Institutional 
Linkage 
Module 

4. 





Institutional 
Interface 
Module 
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of non-response, the items should probably be 
eliminated in the interests of economy. Results 
from the Modernity Index were not definitive and 
correlations with other variables quite low. Fur 
ther work is needed on this index to make it a 
more useful tool in this analytical approach. 

The question of dependent measures of pro- 
ject success lias not been entirely resolved. The 
success of the project was to be measured by the 
continued participation of the clientele and the 
degree of achievement of program objectives. One 
of the main program objectives was increased 
farmers* incomes through increased production of 
corn and rice. In our Costa Rican experience we 
ran into a situation where adverse weather had 
negated financial benefits. Farmers dropped out 
of the project in La Fortuna due, at least in 
part, to loss of income caused by the drought. 

We then turned to other possible indicators 
of project success. One such indicator was farm- 
er participation in the project development. We 
measured farmers* participation as well as change 
in attitude toward change agencies and willingness 
to participate in future projects. None of these 
measures indicated favorable consequences of the 
project. Conversely we can look at our data re- 
sults as substantiation of our research premises. 
Farmers' income declined; they were not involved 
in the project planning or implementation, their 
experience with the implementing institutions was 



generally unfavorable and the projects collapsed. 

Another goal was employment generation in 
rural areas. The limited size of the projecJ:s 
and their short duration could not give us a 
clear-cut cinswer to the goal's achievement. Farm- 
ers are not accustomed to record keeping and their 
recall of labor used over the past two or three 
years are rough approximations. We feel that 
the definition and measurement of project success 
needs further attention. 

There are other sections of the farmer mod- 
ule questionnaire that need further pretesting 
before using in another country with different 
clientele. The premise that decentralization is 
related to more effective project implementation, 
the cost return section and the effect of infra- 
structure on project success all need further 
testing. 

b. Intra-Institution Status Role Module. One of 
the problems which we encountered with this model 
was that respondents had difficulty with questions 
that differentiated among the goals, objectives 
and doctrines of their institutions. It may be 
that the concepts are more readily distinguish- 
able at a theoretical level than in actual prac- 
tice and that, in an operational sense, the dis- 
tinctions are not important for the practitioner. 
Probably these questions should be culled down to 
a more manageable subset. 

c. Communication Module. We found that those 
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questions we asked about general communication 
flows in the organization were not as useful as 
those which inquired directly about project-re- 
lated communication. In the future, we would 
modify the questionnaire in the direction of elim- 
inating items relating to general kinds of commu- 
nication and developing more specific items about 
project-related communication, 
d. Institutional Interface Module. The main 
problem related with the data collection for this 
module was the limited amount of time the research 
er was able to spend in the field. This resulted 
in a relatively small number of interviews, so 
that there was little opportunity to cross-check 
the validity and perspective of a particular re- 
spondent's answers, A larger number of interviews 
within each institution would be highly desirable. 

Summary 

In this chapter we have attempted to set forth some of 
the problems the research team encountered in using the 
modular approach. In the main these were political and 
were the consequences of particular Interests of some of 
the other organizations with which we worked. These kinds 
of problems always Impinge upon research that entails col- 
laboration among institutionSj and they tend to be idiosyn- 
cratic to the particular research setting. We have docu- 
mented them because they have had an effect on our own re- 
search and, hopefully, the narrating of our set of problems 
may alert other researchers to similar kinds of problems 
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they may encounter. Finally, we offered some recommenda- 
tions as to how our own research instruments and the modu- 
lar approach might be improved for future application. 
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Chapter IV 
SUGGESTIONS FOR FACILITATING 
INSTITUTIONAL CHANGE 



Premises Accepted 

Our study team accepted the premise that public in- 
stitutions are a dominant force in agricultural develop- 
ment projects in the LDCs and will continue to be so in the 
years ahead. We also were in agreement with most develop- 
ment analysts that the small and medium farmer iihould share 
in the development process and that these agricultural 
public institutions would have to more effectively meet 
the small farmer's needs if he is to gain a part of the 
development benefits. 

The record of public institutions meeting the small 
and medium farmers* needs has been poor and so our team 
accepted as one of our goals the developing of a system 
of analysis for these public institutions. We developed 
this modular system of analysis and tested it In studies 
of public institutions in Costa Rica^ We gathered many 
insights on institutional difficulties serving the small 
farmer clientele as recorded in the past three chapters. 
We also gained an appreciation of the institutional "costs" 
and seemingly few rewards for the institution making the 
organizational changes to serve the small and medium farm 
clientele. | 

Is it possible that present Institutional changes be 
ma(^ with less social, economic and political costs? Or 
is the only route the one taken in many countries of cre- 
ating new institutions? 
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There are three important considerations an institution 
may explore in terms of its capabilities before making a 
decision concerning its future commitment to the small farm- 
er clientele: first , its ability to reorient and upgrade 
its management skills through management training work- 
shops; second , its ability to train and retrain its per- 
sonnel who will be expected to work directly with the small 
farmer by means of change agent interaction schools; third , 
it may evaluate the feasibility and desirability of organ- 
izing small farmer groups for purposes of program imple- 
mentation. 

The Management Workshop 

Let us assume that an agricultural institution has 
made its commitment at the top management level to serve 
the small farmer. It has made the decision to allocate 
part of its personnel and budget to meet this commitment. 
The institution wants to meet the small farmer's needs and 
is willing to interact with him. It is willing to encour- 
age two-way communication flow rather thrn the usual top- 
down. How does the institution go abo""^ ^ the neces- 
sary changes in skills, attitudes and ra . in its 
organizations? 

One such way of instituting necessary changes with 
seemingly least "costs" to the institution is through man- 
agement workshops • Such workshops have been useful in 
sharpening the self-evaluative processes of an institution. • 
Once the program commitment has been made, the administra- 
tor may seek the help of a consultant to evaluate and rec- 
ommend changes in organizational structures and procedures 
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that would facilitate the implementation of the develop- 
ment tasks. These structures and procedures are the focus 
of the discussion of management participants in the work- 
shop. These discussions are problem-oriented dealing with 
familiar or anticipated problems grounded in the economic, 
social and cultural conditions of a particular country. 
Through initial and subsequent workshops, an ongoing, self 
correcting and self-improving mechanism can be built into 
development institutions that will make them viable in 
their society. Appendix A of this report elaborates on 
the rationale, processes and potential worth of these work 
shops in the remedial efforts of an institution. 

Change Agent Training 

In the Costa Rica setting, MAG personnel at the farm 
level are key people to any successful small farmer devel- 
opment project. These are the ones who work with the farm 
ers and such personnel include immediate supervisors of 
these workers. We are convinced they n:ust know, in an ex- 
periential way, the work of the small farmer (their clien- 
tele). The change agent needs a bond of empathy with the 
small farmer, for the small farmer will on':y interact 
with those who have earned his trust. The agents need 
technical knowledge of the agr;i cultural enterprises they 
are dealing with. This knowledge must be based on an un- 
derstanding of the principles involved in the technology 
so that with common sense they can relate the general rec- 
ommendations to the farmer's specific situation. Above 
all other traits, these agents are educators and must'^be 
trained in communicating which includes listening and un- 
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derstanding. Part of the training of these change agents 
might focus on group dynamics of farm organizations, lead- 
ership training, group discipline, etc. 

Small Farmer Organizations 

Our experience suggests that unless rural and/or ag- 
ricultural development projects that purport to reach the 
small farmer can find or help create viable small farmer 
groups, the development effort will generally fail. They 
will fail from an economic point of view. The costs of 
credit projects, for example, are too costly to administer 
on a one-to-one basis. They will fail for sociological 
reasons. Group discipline, intragroup information ex- 
changes and the group defenses against an often hostile 
environment, including man-made and physical, are needed 
for survival of development efforts. 

It should be added here that the regional director of 
the Cartagena project is very convinced of the importance 
of small farmer organizations. Even though the Cartagena 
project gave little evidence of this effort subsequent 
projects in the region would likely be more positive. 

Policy Implications 

When discussing policy questions or data, we often 
ask is this within the ball park? In reference to devel- 
opment programs for small farmers compared to commercial 
farm projects, we might ask not if we are in the same 
ball park but are we playing the same game? It is a 
premise of this report that programs to reach the small 
farmer can not be "more of the same" if they are to be 
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effective. We are in a new game and new rules will need 
to be considered. If the rules are different, certainly 
the coaching staff should go through a coaching clinic to 
gain the new perspectives. These are the administrators, 
the local change agent, the institutional inspector. The 
researcher and technician must be oriented to the new 
game, for the technological package they are asked to cre- 
ate has a different dimension and composition. This new 
"ball of technology" is in the experimental stage and for 
reasons that are implicit in the following remarks, may 
not be standardized for a long time. Let us make the ball 
game analogy more specific. 

There is a public, a matrix of vested interests, that 
has traditionally guided the research efforts for agricul- 
ture. This public has influenced the agricultural col- 
leges and their curriculum, it has directly and indirectly 
set the credit and extension programs for agriculture, 
(hese vested interests include the medium and large sized 
farmer, the agricultural merchant, the plantation owner 
and agri-business interests with their numerous friends in 
the governing bureaucracies. This group does not view 
kindly the plans and programs for the small farmer. They 
see the. effort directed to the small farmer as a dimunition 
of their own role, a competition for the technical help they 
nave lonQ absorbed. It is a threat to their economic and social 

dominance and a lessening of their cheap labor supply. They see 
f3w trade-off advantages to them from the small farm program. 

The conclusion f^^om these observations is that an ef- 
fective small farm program must have strong, consistent 
commitments at the national political level. In addition. 
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administrative leaders of the implementing institutions 
must likewise be committed, innovative and teachable if 
they are to make a positive contribution in this new ball 
game. Within the institution a new priority system may be 
needed. The penalty- reward system will need to be revised 
to encourage and facilitate working with' this new clientele. 

Projects should be chosen with new care, making sure 
they are realistic in terms of national goals and resources 
and are capable of being implemented at the local level. 
These projects would require the intended clientele's input 
in terms of priority and administration. Project objec- 
tives would be spelled out in measures subject to reason- 
able evaluation including by whom, when and where the eval- 
uation would take place. 

The change agent who constitutes the connecting link 
between the institution and the small farmer 1s of such 
key Importance that any small farm program that hopes to 
succeed must invest in training and motivating this agent 
to serve his new client. 

We have been talking about the staff and management 
of public institutions and the changes they are facing to 
meet the needs and Improve the livelihood of this new ag- " 
ricultural producer's team , 

Team in this sense is certainly an inclusive term. 
In most low Income countries, it includes thousands and 
tens of thousands of farm families. Most are subsistence 
farmers with a minimal market orientation and discipline. 
Geographically, they are spread over great areas and some- 
times their products cannot reach the market for months 
at a time. There is a variation in their training, prone- 
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ness to change, economic conditions, land tenure, type of 
agricultural enterprise, and level of technology used. 
Yet within the small farm category, the commonality of 
problems overshadows the observable differences noted 
above. 

It is evident from research results that the small 
farmer team is poorly organized—if at all— and leadership 
is minimal. The small farmer tends to be suspicious of 
government and can easily recall his experience or that of 
a friend who ended up "worse off" from some government pro- 
ject. 

As stated earlier, the purpose of this report is not 
to plead hopelessness for the task of improving the small 
farmer's lot. Rather it is to argue for broad, yet defini- 
tive goals and related evaluation procedures, institution- 
al commitment and willingness to change to reach the spec- 
ified objectives. There is no easy way, no secret passage, 
that will allow the tens of thousands of small farmers to 
move from present inadequacies to a desired higher standard 
of living. In the low income countries the public insti- 
tution is given the responsibility to implement this change 
The commitment must be a major one and it must continue 
for many years. Crash programs have notably crashed. 

One major policy question remains. Are traditional 
public institutions that have "managed" the agricultural 
sector in the past willing and able to make the changes 
needed to serve the small farmer and enable him to reach 
a viable spot in the nation's social and economic life. 
The agricultural administrator will say "Certainly, we*ve 
always served the small farmer and if you'll give us more 
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resources we'll serve him better*" This research and the 
evaluation of hundreds of case studies and reports leads 
i us to be much more pessimistic. It is a matter of record 
; that some major institutions in the United States and 
abroad have, over a period of years, changed their opera- 
tions to serve a new clientele and thus widened or streng- 
I thened their power base. But the history of institutions 
j forsaking or even diminishing services to their present 
, power base to meet the needs of a diffuse, politically in- 
articulate group such as the small farmer mass is rare in- 
deed. It is our premise that new institutions or major 
revisions of old ones will be required to meet the expand- 
' ing needs of the small farmer in the decades ahead. 
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Appendix A 

MANAGEMENT TRAINING FOR RURAL SECTOR CHANGE 
Introduction 

Around the world, organizations are trying to help tie 
rural sectors of different countries develop. The United 
States government and land-grant universities have been 
deeply and variously involved in that development process. 
In some cases, the help has been in the form oi alrect bene- 
fits to people in the rural sector, such as credit, seeds, 
fertilizer, etc. In others it has been in the rorm of up- 
grading and training nationals who work with the people of 
the rural sector. Examples of this latter involvement are 
the training and upgrading programs for Extension workers 
in many countries. 

However, little effort has been given to the up-grad- 
ing of another major aspect of any organization— that of 
management. Cross-cultural diffusion and adoption research 
has shown that most change is brought about in a planned 
way, with an organization of planned change agents behind 
the idea or practice to get it adopted. Thus organizations 
such as extension services are Important to bringing about 
change. The quality of these organizations varies. It 
would seem that the better managed they are as organizations 
the more benefits there should be for the rural sector they 
are trying to serve. 

Organizational Change Strategies 

Ue know a number of things about change and \ .lat makes 
it most likely to take place: 



1. Thott Mlio «rt tjtptcttd to dMngt (iMrn) m%t bt 
ictlvely fnvolvtd In tiM process of deciding thit 
changt Is liiporunt end ntoded, learning the skills 
or idees or attitudes needed to cenry out a change 
successfully, and finally Incorporating any change 
Into their ongoing pattern of operations and be- 
havlors and reinforcing and supporting those 
change patterns. 

2. Change potential nust be built Into the host or- 
ganization, since an organlzatloi" nwst continue 
to be flexible enough to met the demands of a 
changing rural sector. 

3. Not only nust change take place, but there must be 
built Into the changed organization the support 
for that change and support for continual reas- 
sessment and upgrading of change as the need for 
this becomes apparent. 

4< Thus Involvement of any outside change agent with 
a host organization or organizations operates 
best over time. While one-shot consultation, 
training, or research programs can have some Im- 
pact, the more Ideal way to operate Is to develop 
a "partnership" of planning and execution of 
change-oriented programs over time so that any 
change becomes Institutionalized and regularized 
In the best way possible. And so the Idea of 
more or less continual upgrading of the organiza- 
tion also gets more established and supported. 
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OrQanl2<t1ona1 Process 

In helping an organization upgrade Itself, we are con- 
cemed with three major areas: 



I 

Sources of In' 
puts to the or- 
ganTzatlon for 
Its programs. 

(Enabling legis- 
lation, financ- 
ing, personnel. 
Information, 
etc. 



II 

Processing. Production 
and Distribution Of 
these inputs as Out- 
puts useful to the 
Rural Sector. 

(Programs, services, 
research, teaching ma- 
terials, credit, tools 
and work materials, 
etc. 



Ill 

Impacts of Out- 
puts on the 
Rural Sector 



(Change. Im- 
provement, de- 
velopment, etc.) 



Management people have to be concerned with all three 
of these areas. They need to get enough Inputs so that 
their program and organization Cufi continue. They need to 
see that appropriate resources are available for the task 
at hand. And they are responsible for seeing that their 
organization uses those inputs according to the guidelines 
and standards laid down for them. 

They oversee the processing, production, and distri- 
bution system of the organization itself. Again, manage- 
ment must see that appropriate personnel, materials, equip- 
ment and processes are available to carry out these re- 
sponsibilities. 

And finally, management is usually held accountable 
by someone or somebody, for having some impact on the 
rural sector. The rural people themselves, the organiza- 
tion itself or those who supply the inputs for the organi- 
zation—any or all of these groups can ask for such an 
accounting. 
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The action research, training and consulting services 
proposed In this plan are aimed at helping managers In or- 
ganlzatlons serving the rural sector do a better job In 
these three areas. 

Joint Efforts Needed 

The management tasks outlined above and In the pre- 
ceding chapters can best be accomplished through a ttm 
effort of host nationals and trained consultlve personnel. 
Our management research group concludes that the tasks 
should be a shared effort with the distribution of re- 
sponsibilities somewhat as follows. The U.S. team would 
contribute: 

1. A framework with which to look at, analyze and 
improve management. 

2. Knowledge of a number of useful management models 
and tools. 

3. Knowledge, skills and background in training, 
planning, design and execution. 

4. Knowledge, skills and background in action re- 
search planning, design, execution, analysis, in- 
terpretation and application. 

5. International experience in Latin America parti- 
cularly, but in other parts of the world as well. 
This experience not only helps the team know 
what is appropriate, but it also means they know 
many more alternatives that might be useful as 
solutions to management and organizational prob- 
lems and concerns. 

6. The potential for continuing outside support for 
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change and developnent after the Initial efforts 
an organization hat iMde to understand Itself and 
Institute appropriate changes. 

Host nationals would contribute heavily In the areas 
outlined above. In addition, they Mould have unique con- 
tributions to make In the following areas: 

1. Intimate knowledge of their own organization, sys- 
terns, tnanageinent, cultures and processes. 

2. Potential trainers of trainers to help keep the 
upgrading of their and similar organizations In 
their country going after initial joint efforts. 
This Is. an Important part of bu17d1ng-1n the con- 
tinuing potential for change in an organization. 

3. The potential for change. Without their willing- 
ness, legitimization, support and continuing ef- 
forts, change cannot take place. Too, their per- 
ceptions of what is or is not possible set limits 
on just what and how much change can be brought 
about. 

Involvement and Change Processes 

A general change model would involve: 
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GMPH 1 
A Cgntr«1 ChiOM Model 



Developmnt or a i 
felt need on the 1 
part of the host 
organization or 
group for change, i 




N 


Appropriate diaa-* 
nosis and training 
to clarify* supports 
oet skills and at«» 

w 3l%f i 19 mini IS V 

tidues for»and im- 
plement changes seen 
as needed. 








Stabilizing the 
change t evaluating 
it and making any 
needed adjustments 
so that it can be 
maintained and re- 
gularized. 



In general, both the U,S- team and the host country or or- 
ganization would need to be heavily involved in the above 
process. However, the extent of involvement of the two 
would vary over time. Again, a general model may help 
clarify this point: 



GRAPH II 
Joint Team Involvement 



U.S. team involvement 
and inputs 



National involvements 
and inputs 



Early 



Late 
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Thus In the early stages of Morking together, there 
might well be heavy Involvement from the U.S. team In 
helping an organization think about and gather data and 
Information for appropriate ways of proceeding and areas 
for development In that organization. As the program de- 
veloped. It would need Increasing Involvement and Inputs 
from the nationals, with the U.S. team In a coaching and 
helping role. Part of these efforts would Include train- 
ing the host team to do appropriate action research and 
training. 

Of course. In an organization or national situation 
where the nationals are well along In their thinking and 
efforts toward management development and change, the U.S. 
involvement would be secondary from the beginning. And 
there will be situations where the U.S. team serves mainly 
in a consultant and trouble-shooting capacity. 

Thus many different combinations and situations are 
possible. Our general plan is to develop a grouping of 
action research and training modules appropriate for or- 
ganizational analysis and management development. These 
modules then could be put together to fit the needs and 
desires of a given organization or of professionals in like 
jobs across organizations. But first we have the problem 
of getting access to and the involvement of relevant na- 
tionals. 

One way this might develop, and one that seems to us 
to contain many of the elements for more successful and 
lasting change, is this: 
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GRAPH III 

Involvement of Host Country Key Personnel 



U.S. team contact with 



Existing or potential 
trainers, evaluators, or- 
ganisations, inanageroent 
staffs. 



i 

Legltlmlzers In the host 
country and/or organization 



Involve them In: 



To Investigate, clarify. 
Intensify and focus any 
felt needs and Interest 



1. Data and fact gather* 
Ing 



In management development. 
To gain acceptance of the 



2. Begin training the 
trainers 



general approach and com- 
mitment to trying It. 



Involved for the U.S. team 
Is the problem of gaining 
trust and credibility-- to 
get access to 



The data gathering might well be in the form of a case 
study of a given rural -sector-serving agency in order to 
expand our joint knowledge and data about organizations, 
management, and management processes in that country. 
That information would be helpful in: (1) developing a 
training program for management, and (2) pointing up spe- 
cific problems calling for a joint problem-solving effort 
in relation to management and organizational effectiveness 
and efficiency. 

Following or concurrent with a specific case study, 
consideration of interorganizational analysis, training, 
and aid possibilities and procedures could be attacked. 

In all these efforts, the team would be available to 
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help thfi nationals learn: 

1« Different useful ways of looking at, thinking 
about and analyzing their own organizations « 

2« Skills needed to continue to Improve their own 
organizations. 

A research and training module for this first stage 
involving the U«S« team and top-level host national legltl- 
mlzers might Include such elements as: 

1« A series of adaptable action research Instruments 
and procedures for gathering useful Information 
about the rural sector of that country. 

2. A series of adaptable action research Instruments 
and procedures for gathering useful Information 
about various levels of organizations serving the 
rural sector— levels including field, regional 
and national levels and specifically about manage- 
ment people at these levels. 

3. Procedures for helping top administration people 
clarify the goals* needs and values of their or- 
ganizations* 

4. Procedures for helping the U.S. team and host 
nation administrators clarify and share goals, 
needs and values for their potential joint efforts 
to upgrade management capabilities. 

5. Examples of data and procedures for research and 
training that have proved helpful in other coun- 
tries in similar projects. 
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Cotta R1ct«-A Specific Caic 

Costa Rica is an ex«i^>1e of the process Me are devel- 
oping. There an HSU team has been Involved with the Inter- 
Amrican Institute of Agricultural Sciences (IICA) and US- 
AIO In researching the situation with a nuober of organi- 
zations serving the rural sector. Action research teams 
have gathered information about the rural -sector-serving 
agencies, their operations and their impact at the rural 
level. A documented picture of some of the successes and 
prob1en:s of these agencies that are the proper concern of 
management, comes out of the data presented fn earlier 
parts of this report. These agency problems related to 
management might well benefit from the training programs 
discussed here. 

The following table lists some of the findings from 
action research conducted in Costa Rica that to us indi- 
cated the potential need for and appropriateness of possi- 
ble administrative action, training, and/or further action 
research by MAG management. The list will give the reader 
some Idea of the directions that are possible out of such 
an action-research project. 
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M«* ff«ih tcH#l li 
^mfM^s f4*^iH% ft' 

*n W^U ^li ftftl to** 

mi projrtl ftwlf*. 

JfO tK4rl«i9 by firm' 
«rt of their lde«l 

1. OlfftrencfS <n 
Um^r outlook 
tUu«iion« culture* 
tradition* between 
Cartagena and La 
fortuna-> Impact o' 
these differences 
oti change adoption. 

4. ramiers say 
their worse prob- 
letrs are cl finate and 
plagues. Agents see 
the main problems 





ff«^Mti«^ 4lff«rsl«^ 

ifiltl^Mi |« W 4lf* 
f«s**. 1^ **rr J* 

H to l<e dt^r«MM. 
0^ ihiwts fcr 
feeA**c*« srt i4> 
rr9Mlar fevdtitl 
ChJ«^U« reMfd 
49e«tts at^ f^fitrrs 
for fredb^tl^. 



^^tf'^rtltf^ imr«S4 
<(»irti^» «f 4iff«* 



Diffuse Inform* 
tlon on deferen- 
ces, adjust pro- 
^rairs to take «c> 
count o' trvtUI 
differences. 



Ce sure that wor( 
H being done In 
primary prob1f<n 



^€»« horn to 4al»«»r 
4«Mly/e, c»«atifi«1s 



Individual and 
group different-* 
their iciiortancr 
to adoption an4 
social change. 



UP'date agents In 
pest Mork* dealing 
with drought and 
wetness. Help a- 
gents learn tg ac- 



the t^int pri^t0f%f 
(iHe f«sraftl» to fet 



Wars of fficoifrig* 
Ing fetdtacl tsptcfat* 
tf in Car'^ageno f itoa* 

atin«^« 



Pefire the differtfi* 
MKes, to test those 
that hav^ the OQSt 
li»«iortafKe. Test a1» 
tentative ways of in* 
flgrnring far«er% In 
*JKh "culture." 

What is agent behavior 
in helpifigT UT^at docs 
he help with* concen* 
trat^ on? How «uch nl 
his kelp is seen as n 
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HT« l| •'.t* Villi 

% P«i tilt Hrft, 

M of dtno«ttf«» 
or* bi' «9t«itt« 

rtttf^ IMf^ C«fU» 
r^, «c(or0if»g to 



7f f^t 



Cin(0^#9t «M of 
oltornitt 

tJr«ir prrMltfCtion 

4r< 4tfit> 



Tr«iA o$iint$ to 

oltoffttt^m u 
P9r%m$\ co«tKl. 



iH)^ tuft t w% 

tff«ttii4«? m% 

om ofvrt oclie 

of it M <i'*^ 

lOtU! MHll Oft! t^Hr 
IfHlttiU ot O^tot^' 

sitfit om 



iMt it Dh» 4«ooa 
of Olfforli^ ooofo 
olM ooo io conti* 
Atiiool 



Troif) If fomtr 
cootoctt; oopfooctt, 
coimolHr^, ^«H» 
tio«lo9t diU 91* 
Uiorl«9, orotloffi 
Ml«lf9« OKitioo* 
Mttkloft iofomotloo 



tMt iit»oct io oocA 
otfoo coo 00 ftlotoO 

to COOtOCtI mt Off« 

tHio terrlors to c»o» 
tocti 



-^mm. 



•putt niM^ 



jUV cm ««HM. 



MJij^t mum. 



Again, the purpose of the table Is to give the reader 
some Idea of the scope of possible fo110M-up activities 
an organization's management could consider as the result 
of gathering some facts and Information about their or- 
ganization. 

Obviously, not everything listed In the table could 
or would bp done. Priorities Muld have to be set among 
the possible actions. But It Is clear that out of each 
finding, there are choices of vrhat could be done along the 
lines of administrative action, training, and/or further 
action research In order to tackle each problem. 

U.S. Team Development 

Ue have been developing a team with Interests and 
abilities related to the management area that can offer 
and supply services in research, training and consultation 
in organizational management related to serving the rural 
sector of a country. 




Exactly what would happen In a given situation, of 
course, would vary. But the U.S. team would be flexible 
enough to start wherever the host country or organization 
Is and mve with then from there, according to jointly 
arr Ived-at goals and needs. 

The expectation would be that nationals In training 
would be Involved In analyzing their own organizations, 
gathering data on those aspects of their organizations 
that they need and find lacking, and In planning for de- 
velopment and change as appropriate. 

The U.S. team will develop modules of training ma- 
terials and procedures for possible host organization use. 
These modules would probably Include action research pro- 
cedures for the gathering of needed data about the pro- 
cesses, etc.. Involved In the content of each module, plus 
models, concepts, facts, etc. that would make appropriate 
background for trainees' reading and for staff lecturettes 
Each module would also Include various experiential learn- 
ing materials and procedures so that participants would be 
heavily Involved In experiential learning as well. 

And each module would contain procedures for Investi- 
gating and analyzing the situations concerning the content 
of the module In relation to the organization or organi- 
zations being trained. 

There might well be modules developed around these 
areas, as examples: 

1. Decision making 

2. Motivation 

3. Conflict uses and resolution 

4. Team building 
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5. Goals and values determination 

6. Performance objectives and evaluation 

7. Personnel hiring, transfers, training, promotion, 
firing 

8. Organizational communication 

9. Budgeting 

These serve only to illustrate some of the possibili- 
ties that exist,- Such modules could be used in a variety 
of combinations, depending on the training needs of a par- 
ticular group* 

.While any of these three aspects could operate separ- 
ately for a host— action research , training , consultation- - 
our ideal pattern would be the involvement in all three 
as appropriate with and for the host. 

Finally, some level of continuing relationship be- 
tween the U.S. team and the host nationals would be most 
desirable. Such a relationship might include: 

1. Periodic assessment visits by U.S. team members 
to look at current needs for research and train- 
ing. 

2. Consultation, presentation, talks, teaching as- 
signments from the U.S. team on specific requests 
from the host nations. 

3. Visits to the U,S, by nationals to seminar and 
jointly develop research approaches and training 
materials. 

4. The development of a management newsletter to 
share the latest ideas and knowledge and infor- 
mation sources about management, and to keep 



trainees in contact with each '0|her ahd* the cen- 
tral U.S. team, 

5. Development of publications by the U,S, team on 
topics where acceptable materials and/or informa- 
tion on management for rural sector development 
is not currently available, 

6. Development of management training materials re- 
levant to organizations serving the rural sector* 

7. Coordination of international workshops, confer- 
ences and seminars on rural sector development 
and its related management aspects. 

8. The U.S. team serving as a referral center to put 
nationals in touch with other U.S. and interna- 
tional resources that might be helpful to them. \ 

9. Setting up of a means for regularly sharing ideas 
materials and resources in management research ' 
and training among former participants. 

10. Visits to the U.S. by nationals for further train 
ing. 

Such follow-up involvement is very much in the same 
spirit of mutual support and reinforcement pointed out 
earlier as very desirable to sustain and build on change. 

Thus what we are seeking in all aspects of such a 
program as we propose is long-term, continuing relation- 
ships that have the highest probabilities of paying off 
for the organizations we work with and the rural sectors 
that they in turn work with. 
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